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The President’s .Desk 


Tue Child-Welfare campaign inaugurated by the National Congress 
of Mothers is steadily gaining impetus and influence. 

Child-Welfare Day (February 17) was proclaimed by enough gov- 
ernors to show that it will in time become universally recognized. Even 
those who did not proclaim the day officially acknowledged the importance 
oi the work for Child-Welfare, especially when led by the mothers of the 
nation. Some asked the co-operation of the Congress in promoting bet- 
ter conditions for children in their states. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Washington re- 
sponded to the request that schools observe the day by writing to every 
county superintendent asking that each one give as much public notice 
as possible to the request, and hoping that “ when Child-Welfare. Day 
arrives next year meetings may be held in every school district in Wash- 
ington, Any effort designed to give impetus to the child-welfare move- 
ment is worth the most earnest support of every citizen.” 

Clergymen of every shade of thought made it the text of their ser- 
mons. The press of the entire nation has given columns to promote a 
knowledge of and interest in the child-welfare work of the Congress, and 
to the press which has so ably co-operated the far-reaching success of the 
child-welfare campaign is largely due. 

Members of the Congress have enthusiastically forwarded the move- 
ie Mass meetings, luncheons, teas and other observances of the appeal 

ave been arranged, and some of the people whose eyés have not been 
opened to the fact that wise care of childhood in home, school and state is 
the foundation of world welfare have seen a new light. 
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THERE are still mothers who have not learned that 
EFFICIENT to be a really good mother to one’s own children, 
MOTHERHOOD | each mother must do her part to make all the condi- 

tions of life such as will be right for all children. 

While there are babies in the home a mother will have little time for 
work outside, but she cannot be an efficient mother unless she keeps in 
touch with the outside influences which meet her children as soon as they 
enter school. 

Efficient motherhood cannot be blind to the temptations of life, to the 
sorrows of the other half. Every mother has time for a Mothers’ Circle 
and child study. 

Every mother owes it to her children to be fully informed as to the 
physical and moral condition necessary to the best development of child 
nature. Every mother owes it to her children to know what the city or 
county in which she lives is doing for the waifs and helpless friendless 
little ones. She owes it to her own children to see that the boys and girls 
who have made a false step have sympathetic intelligent care. Turn on 
tire light, and evil vanishes. It is possible for mothers to turn on the light. 

It is possible for mothers, the God-made guardians of childhood, to 
bring to the child-welfare work an insight and a method which are not 
approached by any one else. 

Mother-love is often symbolized as the nearest approach to God’s love 
for His children. Patience, sympathy, belief in the possibilities of every 
soul charac‘«rize the love of God, and they also characterize the good 
mother. 

Humanity cannot be handled en masse or in classes. Each indi- 
vidual has a personality of his own. Each individual must feel the re- 
sponsibility to help scme one else, and so the world’s work must be done. 


FREQUENT references are made to the work of 
BIG SISTERS the Little Mothers, or, in other words, the chil- 
VERSUS dren of the poor who care for their little brothers 
LITTLE MOTHERS nd sisters. It seems unfair to designate these 
children as “ Little Mothers.” 

Why not dignify their service by the more appropriate title of Big 
Sisters, and so magnify the privilege and opportunity that the Big Sisters 
would have in every home? To have this ideal held before them would 
go far to mould character on lines of use. 

Big Sisters should not be confined to the children of the poor. The 
children of the rich often starve for lack of the very service which would 
miake life blossom into beauty and happiness. It is a law of God and 
nature that to be happy one must serve. 

The daughter in the home, who receives from father and mother 
every ministry of love, who has the best that money can procure in edu- 
cation, travel, amusements and clothes misses the best of life if she is not 
required to contribute something to the home in the way of service. 
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Many mothers do not permit daughters to share responsibilities with 
them. It is a mistaken kindness to relieve them of all care and is a 
prolific cause of the restless spirit which is so often seen in young girls. 

Full of life and activity they are not content unless they can be doing 
something, and if a girl has any serious earnestness the pursuit of pleasure 
alone does not satisfy. 

It may be easier for the mother to hold the reins in her own hands, 
but is it fair to the daughter? She can only learn by doing, and where can 
she as properly learn home management as in her mother’s home—who 
should be so patient with her, who should be so interested to see that she 
is equipped to be a help-meet instead of a novice when she has a home of 
her own? ‘The handling of the money for the marketing, the expense of 
living, should be a part of the education of all daughters. Even though in 
her experiments, there are mistakes, it is better to make them under the 


parents’ roof than after she has made a home of her own. 


Women and Warfare 
By MARY E. MUMFORD 


PRESIDENT Tart has said quite 
truly in a recent speech that upon 
women rests the responsibility for 
future wars. He reminds them of 
facts too often overlooked in the 
past, that upon the home falls the 
final and lasting bitterness of war, 
where the costs are paid in long 
and lingering years of sorrow, pov- 
erty, and regret. It is time that 
women, being one-half the human 
race, understood their power to 
restrain men from conflict, even as 
in the past they have been the means 
of inciting them to war. Andro- 
mache speeding Hector on to bat- 
tle though mourning that in him she 
sends her “father, husband, son— 
her life, her all,” is the type of 
woman the past has glorified. It 
is no model for the twentieth cen- 
tury. Andromache will persuade 
the modern Hector to find some 
better way to heal his differences 
with his fellow-man than by brutal 
assault upon his person. 


True there are many good people 
who claim that in war and the 
military training necessary to it 
there is a valuable discipline which 
we cannot afford to lose; that ideals 
of honor, manly courage, and loy- 
alty are inculcated in the making of 
the soldier, which are not found in 
other forms of education. In 
answer to this plea Prof. William 
James just before his death wrote 
an article suggesting that we are on 
the threshold of a new era, in which 
the battle is to be for the overcom- 
ing of moral foes, and that this 
warfare would be no less stimulat- 
ing and disciplinary than the con- 
tests of physical prowess. 

But the old love of war in man- 
kind dies hard, and if women are 
going to take their part in getting 
rid of it they must be alert, for the 
conflict is now on. 

Not many months ago, General 
Oliver, acting secretary of war, 
addressed a note to the governors 
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of several States asking them to 
adopt a law recently passed by the 
legislature of California. 

“This provides for the organi- 
zation, drill and target practice of 
high school cadet companies. Gen- 
eral Oliver has taken this question 
up as president of the board for the 
promotion of rifle practice. He 
holds that such measures would 
provide for military instruction in 
high schools and would be of great 
value to the country, to the Na- 
tional Guard and the students con- 
cerned. 

“It is hoped by the army author- 
ities that other States will soon 
obtain the passage of such measures 
looking to the training of a great 
army of high school cadets who 
will be available for volunteer ser- 
vice when needed. It is calculated 
that the high school cadets of the 
country can soon be trained to be 
of efficiency equal to that of the 
members of the State militias, with 
but little cost to the States.” 

Now, what do you think of that, 
mothers? Do you fondly fancy 
that the government wouldn’t call 
out your school-boy sons in case of 
war? One million boys of sixteen 
and under enlisted in our army dur- 
ing the Civil War, and the force 
raised for the Spanish crusade of 
benevolence was recruited largely 
from the lads of our colleges. Love 
of adventure, desire to see the 
world, ambition to feel the stress 
of “life,” all appeal to the restless- 
ness of the adolescent age, and boys 
are easily induced to enter the 
army. Realizing this you can see 


why General Oliver feels confident 
that in our high schools we will 
have a force “available for volun- 
teer service when needed.” And 
then the final plea of the plan for 
its cheapness! The ‘sacrifice of 
youth for the foolish quarrels of 
the old is the story of the ages. 
Who can estimate the cost to the 
United States of the young life 
which went out—or was morally or 
physically wrecked in the Civil and 
Spanish Wars? Mothers, we have 
pondered these things in our hearts, 
but now the time has come to speak, 
to act. 

It is interesting to note that this 
subject was brought before the 
National Education Association at 
its meeting in California last July. 
Miss Katherine Blake, of New 
York, made a spirited address sug- 
gesting some practical ways of en- 
listing the interest of the boys and 
girls in the newer thought of the 
beauty of peace. She advocated 
forming associations of boys and 
girls like those of the boy scouts, 
with military features omitted, and 
in order to make peace “pictu- 
resque’”’ would decorate the members 
with the “National tri-color bright 
with gold.” Moral battles, we all 
know, must be fought in the home. 
With the schools to aid us surely 
we mothers can open the contest 
bravely on the subtle foes Prof. 
James pointed out so clearly, and 
we should follow the counsels of 
our worthy Chief Executive when 
he sets our duty so plainly before 
us. 
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The Children’s Institute 


THEODATE L. SMITH, Pu.D. 


THE Children’s Institute of Clark 
University is only the natural cul- 
mination of a work by no means 
new. For child study has been 
carried on under Dr. Hall’s leader- 
ship in the University for nearly 
twenty years, and nearly two hun- 
dred monographs on the many 
phases of child psychology, hygiene 
and education have been published 
in the university journals. The In- 
stitute is the full organization and 
co-ordination of this work and is as 
yet but a small part of what it hopes 
to become. Its primary purpose is 
research work and the co-ordination 
of all the child-study work now ex- 
isting in scattered form in so many 
parts of the world. It seeks to be- 
come a bureau where not only indi- 
vidual researches are carried on but, 
through its library department, a 
centre of information on all subjects 
relating to child study in the broad- 
est sense of the term, which includes 
not only the psychological and phys- 
ical welfare of the child but also 
the many philanthropic movements 
which make for the betterment of the 
home and the child, and not only the 
child who is favored in his environ- 
ment but the neglected, delinquent 
and defective child, the child who, 
because he has been deprived of his 
right to be well born, has the more 
right to demand of the social order 
an opportunity through which he 
may grow to normal manhood or 
womanhood. 

At present, five departments are 
represented in the Institute: a psy- 
chological clinic for backward and 


detective children conducted by Dr. 
Db. O’Connor and Dr. H. B. Moyle, 
a department of experimental peda- 
gogy under Dr. Amy E. Tanner, a 
library department, a department of 
eugenics in charge of Dr. Rudolph 
Acher, and a pedagogical museum to 
which Dr. Hall gives his personal at- 
tention, though the detailed work is 
done by the curator, Miss Evelyn 
Fitzsimmons, In all of these lines 
opportunities are offered to students 
for research, and courses of lectures 
have been given during the year in 
the first three. Time permits me to 
sketch but briefly the work of these 
various departments and I must be 
pardoned for giving a little more 
time to the work of the library, not 
only because it happens to be my own 
department and I am better acquaint- 
ed with it, but because it is also con- 
tributary to the work of all the other 
departments. 

In the department of experimental 
pedagogy lectures have been given 
along the following lines: 

Objective psychology. 

The questionnaire, its use and 
abuse. 

The art of questioning ; suggestive 
questions; cross examinations. 

Assuage tests. 

The art of questioning, psycho- 
analysis. 

Experiment in the schoolroom, ex- 
periments with spelling. 

A research for publication is also 
almost completed. 

In the department of eugenics the 
entire time of Dr. Acher, a former 
student in the University, has been 
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devoted to working up problems in 
eugenics and sex pedagogy, which 
will be published at an early date. 
The pedagogical museum, which is 
the newest department, is a place into 
which I wish I could take my audi- 
ence, for I should be sure of interest 
could I but show you what has been 
accomplished in a few short months, 
The entire third story of our new 
building, consisting of one large 
room, 60 x 54 feet, and four small 
ones, is devoted to the collection. If 
I could show you a class of thirty 
children, eight to twelve years old, 
who were brought to the museum a 
few weeks ago, I am sure you would 
all enjoy it. Among the collection of 
nearly nine hundred charts on al- 
most every subject in the school cur- 
riculum was something to arouse the 
individual interest of every child. 
One little fellow was especially de- 
lighted with the pictures of Greek 
costumes and armor and the plan of 
a Roman house. Another was so 
absorbed in pictures of old German 
life that he could scarcely be induced 
to look at anything else, and the 
younger children sat spellbound be- 
fore a frame hung with German il- 
lustrations in color of well-known 
fairy tales while a professional story- 
teller rehearsed the tales in order of 
the childrens’ choices. Nearly all of 
these charts have been imported 
from Germany, and while in gen- 
eral use in the German schools, are 
little known in our own. Their pur- 
pose is to make vivid, not only an- 
cient and modern history, but geog- 
raphy, botany, geology, the many 
forms of nature study, and other sub- 
jects for both younger and older chil- 
dren. One of the smaller roonis is 


entirely devoted to the different ap- 
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paratus used in teaching arithmetic, 
another to models of desks, charts, 
statistics, and all matters connected 
with school hygiene, while a third is 
to be devoted to a collection of model 
toys for children, including those 
which illustrate scientific principles 
in physics. Though this collection is 
but in its beginning, it is already a 
fairyland for the children who have 
visited it, and these charts and 
models are not merely museum prop- 
erty, restricted to classes brought to 
the museum, but they are also loaned 
to classes and to educational lecturers 
for illustrations, 

The library department is on the 
second floor of our new building 
and, though a separate building, is 
connected by a passageway with the 
main library. Since its work was 
begun a year ago in September, the 
chief accomplishment of the depart- 
ment has been the collection of re- 
ports of child-welfare institutions all 
over the world. This collection now 
comprises some 10,000 reports in 
various languages and _ represents 
more than one hundred types of 
organizations directly relating to 
child welfare. In addition to these 
reports an effort has been made this 
year to collect also the reports of 
adult organizations which, though 
not directly concerned with children, 
deal with questions relating to social 
and family life which are of funda- 
mental importance. Such are reports 
on the housing problem, temperance 
movements, industrial insurance, laws 
relating to marriage and divorce and 
all movements connected with civic 
improvement and the industrial posi- 
tion of women, especially in rela- 
tion to the family. Though the object 
of this collection, as in the other de- 
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partments of the Institute, is pri- 
marily that of research it has proved 
also to have an important value for 
purposes of consultation by social 
workers in many lines, club workers, 
students in sociology, and clergymen. 
Nor is this confined to local visitors, 
for we have out-of-town visitors who 
come, sometimes for a day and some- 
times for a week or more, to make 
use of the material which is not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. Although this 
material is very plainly classified so 
that “he who runs may read,” it is 
part of the system of the library to 
furnish all possible assistance to 
those who visit it. I wish that there 
was time to speak of the many in- 
teresting problems which spring up 
on every hand in arranging and clas- 
sifying this material. I should like to 
speak of the work for mothers and 
children, which in most countries 
is essentially a twentieth century 
movement, but in France was begun 
in the early seventies through the 
work of Dr. Pierre Budin of the 
Charité in Paris and almost simul- 
taneously by Dr. Dufour at Fé- 
camp, though neither knew of the 
work of the other, but both recog- 
nized that France was facing the 
problem of national extinction unless 
the terrible mortality rate among the 
infants under a year old, which 
amounted to from one-fourth to one- 
third of all the children born, could 
be decreased. They did decrease it 
and Dr, Budin’s “ Consultations de 
Nourissons” and Dr. Dufour’s 
“Gouttes de lait,”’ which are both 
schools for mothers and milk sta- 
tions, have now spread through all 
Enropean countries. In’ England, 
where the first mothers’ school, St. 
Pancras, in London, was founded in 
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1907, there are now ninety schools of 
this sort, of which I| received a direc- 
tory a tew weeks ago, for the edu- 
cation of working mothers in the 
care of their children. 

I should like to describe in detail 
the wonderful work of Dr. Miele in 
Ghent, who, through his rare gift of 
organization, has established an in- 
terrelated system of mutual aid 
among the working people by which, 
at the smallest pecuniary expense 
which I find recorded anywhere in 
the world, he has established not only 
aid and instruction for mothers but 
a course by which the young girls 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age 
are trained in the care of children, 
giving some hours each day to a 
training course which covers two 
years, at the end of which time they 
are fitted for positions by which they 
can earn wages nearly double that 
which they could otherwise com- 
mand; and the terrible mortality 
rate which was over thirty-three per 
cent. is now reduced to about a trifle 
over four per cent. I want to say 
a few words, too, of that wonderful 
national institution, the “ Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria-Haus,” an abso- 
lutely unique establishment which 
is both scientific and philanthropic, 
an institution where needy moth- 
ers are taken three or four months 
before the child is born and kept 
for three or four months after- 
wards, receiving in that time train- 
ing in the care of themselves, their 
children and their homes, and 


at the- same time furnishing to 
the staff of physicians and scientists 
an opportunity for the study of hy- 
giene and pathology of pregnancy 
and infancy, whose aim is that chil- 
dren shall not only be.as well born 
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as possible but shall have mothers so 
instructed that they may be kept 
strong and healthy. The building, 
which is situated in a park which was 
contributed by the city of Charlotten- 
burg, a suburb of Berlin, is furnished 
with well-equipped laboratories for 
the scientific study of everything con- 
nected with the feeding of infants, 
their general hygiene, and their dis- 
eases. It has its own stables and 
milk plant, a training school for 
nurses, an out-patient department, 
and assumes the guardianship of chil- 
dren born within its walls until they 
are two years old. It also carries on 
a great variety of sociological re- 
searches connected with the welfare 
of childhood, which are published, 
so that it serves as a centre for the 
distribution of scientific knowledge 
of infancy and childhood. 

Of the work, whose object it is to 
give to the boys and girls of our 
country that self-knowledge which 
shall keep their minds and bodies 
from evil, that they may grow to the 
perfect stature of manhood and wo- 
manhood, I do not need to speak, for 
that subject has been beautifully pre- 
sented to you this morning. I will 
only mention the Congress held at 
Mannheim in 1907, in which the 
combined wisdom of European edu- 
cators was devoted to the discussion 
of the question of sex pedagogy, and 
of which the report is published. 
There were many differences of 
opinion as to how, when and by 
whom the subject should be taught, 
but on one point opinion was unani- 
mous—it must be taught. 

I would like, too, to speak of the 
work for children with speech de- 
fects for which so much is being done 
in nearly all the civilized countries 





of Europe. Germany never does 
things by halves and when, as a 
result of an investigation of a com- 
mission appointed for the purpose, it 
was found that over 200,000 chil- 
dren in German schools were handi- 
capped in the struggle for existence 
by speech defects, the remedy fol- 
lowed very promptly upon the in- 
vestigation. For through the appeal 
of the Prussian Minister of Educa- 
tion, Herr von Gossler, 300 teachers 
were sent at municipal expense to 
Berlin to take courses with Dr. Gutz- 
man who has the most famous speech 
clinic in the world, to learn how to 
remedy speech defects in children 
and, as a result, sixty-five such 
courses were established in thirty- 
three different cities between 1890 
and 1896 and of the 1290 children 
treated in these courses 72.7 per cent. 
were absolutely cured, 23.7 per cent. 
benefited, and only 3.7 per cent. re- 
ceived no benefit and all of these had 
central nervous troubles. These 
courses occupied only six to twelve 
weeks. 

In the United States in 1910, ac- 
cording to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, there were 48 
state schools for the blind with 531 
teachers and 4323 pupils and the ex- 
penditure for 1910 was $1,577,382. 
We had 57 state institutions for the 
deaf with 12,546 pupils and 1208 
teachers, besides 53 public day 
schools and 20 private schools. The 
amount of money expended in 1910 
was nearly $3,000,000. For the 
feeble-minded we had 25 state 
schools with 16,678 inmates, of 
whom 9,689 were incapable of either 
school or kindergarten training, and 
16 private schools. The amount of 
money expended was $3,949,109, 
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and yet this is totally inadequate to 
care for these classes of children, 
and much more is needed, especially 
in the line of custodial institutions, 
but here at least we are doing some- 
thing to make life better and happier 
for these children, who must always 
remain handicapped and cannot be 
restored to complete normality. But 
for our estimated half million chil- 
dren who have speech defects, the 
majority of whom are either com- 
pletely curable or susceptible of great 
betterment, the only expenditure of 
public money, so far as I have been 
able to find, is in the work recently 
begun in New York City, where in 
connection with the special classes 
for mentally defective children 
speech training is given to about 
eight hundred children ; and there are 
but three scientific speech clinics in 
the whole United States. But though 
in some of these things which I have 
mentioned we have much to learn 
from Europe, on the other hand, we 
have very much to give our Euro- 
pean co-workers. For instance, we 
may well point with pride to our 
work for delinquent and neglected 
children, and especially in our pro- 
tective associations now rapidly mul- 
tiplying and most of them doing 
splendid work, as, for instance, the 
Juvenile Protective Association of 
Chicago which is doing so much, 
not to reform the child after society 
has made him delinquent, but to bet- 
ter the social conditions so that he 
will not become delinquent. 

Again, the United States leads in 
the psychological study of mental 
defectives, and the psychological 
clinic, which a few years ago was 
scarcely known, is now rapidly be- 
coming recognized as an educational 


necessity. When in 1909 the psy- 
chological clinic of the Children’s 
Institute was begun, there were but 
three such clinics in the United 
States: Dr. Wiley’s, a former Clark 
student, who was appointed psychol- 
ogist at the Minnesota School for 
Feeble-minded in 1898; Dr. Lightner 
Witmer’s, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which was established in 
1896; and Dr. Henry Goddard’s, 
also a Clark graduate, who began his 
work in Vineland, New Jersey, in 
1905. In 1909, however, besides the 
Clark clinic three others were estab- 
lished in different parts of the 
United States, and I have reports of 
three more established in 1910. The 
work of a _ psychological clinic, 
whether connected with the Juvenile 
Court as is the Psychopathic Insti- 
tute of Chicago, with the institution 
for the feeble-minded, or as a uni- 
versity department, as are three of 
those mentioned, has a double pur- 
pose. Primarily it is that of psy- 
chological research through which 
our knowledge and therefore our 
practical methods of improving the 
condition of the feeble-minded may 
be rendered more efficient. Secondly, 
the problem is one of properly diag- 
nosing the border-line cases and not 
only relieving the regular classes of 
the public schools from a burden 
which does not belong to them, but 
through the rating of the mental 
capacity of the child enabling the 
best to be done for him as an indi- 
vidual. Of fundamental importance, 
too, is the work with the border-line 
child, the child who stands at that 
parting of the ways, where, in con- 
sequence of an unstable nervous sys- 
tem care and instruction may decide 
whether he may become, if not a 
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genius (and this sometimeshappens), 
at least a normal and efficient indi- 
vidual; or whether through mis- 
direction and mis-education he is 
pushed into the ranks of the unfit. 

These and. many others are the 
problems which the Children’s Insti- 
tute is trying to solve. We hope in 
time to add other departments to 
those already existing, to widen the 
scope of its activities, but the Insti- 
tute does not seek to enter the field 


of philanthropic and social work. Its 
object is rather to form the con- 
necting link between scientific and 
practical work and to make available 
for social workers, for educators and 
for parents the results of research 
that may help train children for the 
home, for the family and for that 
larger citizenship to which we 
must look for the betterment of 
humanity. 


Warm Lunches in Rural Schools 


THE plan of serving hot lunches 
for the boys and girls in the coun- 
try schools has been very successful 
in Douglas County. ... By the new 
way every child as well as the 
teacher, has a hot dish of soup or 
something of that kind, which they 
have jointly prepared. This brings 
them together as one family. The 
noonday lunch becomes a pleasant 
social hour, where each child eats 
part of a common meal. Uncon- 
sciously, each is learning a big 
lesson in citizenship, where  inter- 
dependence is so important a factor. 

It is the best way to teach the 
common duties of the home. 
Every schoolhouse should be a 
“home,” and this new idea is help- 
ing a great deal. My only regret 
is now that we didn’t start this plan 
long ago.—Co. Supt. T. A. Erick- 
son in the January Farmer’s Wife. 





Our equipment consists of a cup 
and spoon for each child, a board of 
heavy pasteboard covered with oil- 
cloth for each of the pupils, which 
was made by themselves to be used 
as a table, a large kettle with cover, 


and large spoon, a dishpan, rinsing 
pan and towels. A “chimney 
cupboard” is utilized as “china 
closet,” while the school board fur- 
nished a twelve inch board with 
which the larger toys have made 
three fine shelves, tor our dinner 
pails. ... The plan makes our noon 
hour one of the best of the day. We 
have a fine time while we eat our 
lunch together—Alma Anderson, 
in the Farmer’s Wife for January. 





I talked the matter over with the 
pupils and we decided to give the 
warm lunch a trial. . : . In some 
schools the teacher talked the mat- 
ter over with the parents and that 
was a mistake. It looked like a big 
undertaking while in reality it is 
not. In talking over the matter 
with the parents since we began, 
they tell me that the problem of 
what to send for the children’s 
lunch is considerably ‘lessened. 

There is nothing but praise heard 
for the warm lunch here. We ex- 
pect to have oyster soup for dinner 
to-morrow.—Elvira Flint, in the 
January Farmer's Wife. 
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Why Children Imitate 


By ELIZABETH HARRISON 


HAVE we not all of us laughed 
at the “cute” attitudes, the funny 
gestures and affected tones of voice 
which children assume when in 
mimic-play they reproduce their 
ideas of “Uncle John” or “Aunt 
Hattie,” or of some airy visitor or 
hurried market-man, or of some 
other person who may have come 
into their small world? One can- 
not talk for fifteen minutes with 
any lover of children concerning 
this, their imitative power, without 
being told some anecdote about the 
droll remarks of this child or the 
absurd misunderstanding of that 
one as shown in such play. 

Indeed, there is scarcely any 
phase of child-life which is more 
interesting to the average observer 
than these mimic dramas which are 
being enacted around us every day, 
and yet there are comparatively few 
people who realize how large a part 
of the child’s real education lies in 
just this imitative play. 

By real education, I mean the 
awakening and developing of the 
child’s inner powers and the right 
adjustment of the same to the world 
in which he lives and which he must 
serve if he is to be worthy of 
respect and honor. Anything less 
than this ts not education, but mere 
erudition, which is oftentimes as 
cumbersome as the unused furni- 
ture in the family attic. 

I am not decrying book-learning. 
I merely want to show that some- 
thing more important than books 


comes to the young child through 


this imitative play, and that this 


something includes accuracy of 
observation, concentration of mind, 
and vividness of memory, each of 
which are needed in all after life. 
But this something means more 
than the training of the child’s 
intellectual powers. When he imi- 
tates any person or object which 
he is trying to understand, he takes 
into himself what seems to him to 
be the essential characteristic which 
makes the person or object interest- 
ing. This is why he re-enacts their 
activity. He is trying to enlarge 
his own inner life by adding this 
other life to it. He must be for- 
ever endeavoring to enlarge his life. 
The infinite self within is forever 
calling out for more and more of 
the infinite life of the universe. 
Half the misery and discontent 
around us is the result of the Soul 
starvation that is caused by our not 
understanding this need of con- 
stantly increasing a child’s sympa- 
thetic interest in the life of the rest 
of the world, and thus approaching 
nearer and nearer to the “God- 
life’ toward which humanity is 
struggling. 

Does this seem mystical or far- 
fetched to you? If so, observe the 
children around you, with this 
thought in mind, and see how direct 
and child-like their play is. And 
yet how it is always the child try- 
ing to be at one with the thing 
played. The more robust and 
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vitally alive a child is, the more 
heartily he plays; that is, the more 
eagerly he tries to get hold of this 
life about him, to make it his own. 
Let me give you an illustration of 
one of the many hundreds of scenes 
of this kind with which my memory 
is stored: I was on a visit to my 
sister one Christmas time when the 
little two-year-old son was present- 
ed by a friend with a toy menagerie, 
the animals of which averaged 
about three inches in size. The 
father and uncle of the boy amused 
themselves by describing to him the 
wildness and savagery of some of 
the strange new animals represented 
by the toys. As he was a child of 
vivid imagination, he soon became 
frightened and refused to play with 
the menagerie. 

Among the animals was a lion, 
the description of whose roar and 
savage strength seemed to intimi- 
date him more than any of the 
other animals. A few days later 
I came, unseen by him, into his 
play room. He had put the toy lion 
behind the bars of the cage, which 
came with the menagerie, and had 
placed himself in a crouching atti- 
tude, on his hands and knees, just 
in front of the toy cage. He then 
roared loudly and shook his head 
as much like a lion as he knew how. 
Then he paused to see the effect of 
this challenge to the wild beast. 
Soon he began gnashing his teeth 
and roaring again with savage 
flerceness. 

After this highly dramatic per- 
formance had been re-enacted sev- 
eral times, he called out, “I is not 
afraid of you! Come out of your 
cage, you old lion!” With that he 


reached his hand into the cage and 
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drew forth the lion. His timidity 
had vanished because he had taken 
the supposed fierceness of the lion 
into himself, and had discovered 
that he, too, could roar and gnash 
his teeth, and was therefore equal 
to the lion and even his superior. 

I would like to diverge at this 
point and speak of the influence of 
toys upon children, and the part 
which they play in a child’s life, 
but this is not the time nor the 
place for such a divergence. I have 
related the above incident because it 
illustrated the first stage of imita- 
tion—namely, the imparting of life 
to inanimate objects, and then the 
reproducing, oftentimes quite earn- 
estly, the supposed activity of the 
object. When your two- or three- 
year-old boy noisily rushes around 
the room puffing out “Choo, choo, 
choo,” then calls out “Toot, toot, 
toot,” he has attributed life to the 
attractive steam-engine in order 
that he may add steam-engine-ex- 
perience to his own experience and 
thereby understand steam-engine 
life. This is the one way, at this 
stage of his development, that he 
can come into a sympathetic under- 
standing of the  steam-engine. 
When, with a string tied around his 
waist, he delightedly gallops along 
in front of you, pawing, and shak- 
ing his imaginary mane, he is trying 
to add horse-experience to his own 
experience, and thereby to under- 
stand horse-life. The only way he 
can get this added life, as yet, 
let me again repeat, is to impart 
his own life and feelings to the 
objects about him and then to 
interpret their external appear- 
ance or manifestations by how he 
would feel if he were a steam-en- 
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gine, or if he were a galloping- 
horse. It is therefore a mistake to 
try to divert a child from his self- 
instructions by means of this kind 
of play by laughing at him and thus 
making him self-conscious, for this 
shuts down the door of steam- 
engine life or galloping-horse-life 
and brings him painfully back to 
merely little-boy-life with its lim- 
ited experiences. It is equally 
harmful to try to give to a child 
who is thus playing a scientific 
explanation of the facts of the case. 
He is not yet ready for facts. He 
must first gain a living and loving 
interest in the animate and inani- 
mate world about him through his 
simple, childish efforts to put his 
own life into the outside world and 
interpret it thereby. This is the 
explanation of the, so-called, 
“Anamism” of primitive races. It 
was and still is an essential element 
in the growth of all primitive races, 
and from it has come the early 
mythologies, primitive art, and the 
beginning of religion, as well as 
the development of language. 
However, this is too large a sub- 
ject to be handled here. Any 
anthropology will give you abun- 
dant data on the subject. Suffice 
it to say that this tendency to im- 
pute life to inanimate objects is not 
only the great awakener of the 


‘sympathy of the child, but it is also 


the best possible stimulation of his 
will power, as he will exert himself 
voluntarily to go through all sorts 
of physical efforts in order to carry 
out his imitation of the objects he 
is representing; therefore he should 
be allowed to have full and absorb- 
ing experiences in this kind of 
imitative play. The whole world 


should be alive and full of friends 
to him. Let me again illustrate how 
this important trait of childhood is 
often thwarted by well intentioned 
adults. 

I was on a railway train one 
breezy spring day, and just opposite 
to my seat was an intelligent look- 
ing gentleman with his little four- 
year-old son. He had placed the 
boy on the window side of the seat 
and then opening his newspaper 
was soon absorbed in reading it. 
The little fellow amused himself 
for a time by looking out of the 
window at the passing objects. He 
then began to ask questions concern- 
ing them, but, as he received no 
replies from his father, he soon 
tired of this occupation. He next 
began a restless climbing off and 
on the seat. This slightly distract- 
ed his father who, almost uncon- 
scious of what he was _ saying, 
uttered the words, “Keep still, 
Henry, can’t you!” The little fel- 
low obeyed as long as he could, 
then the restlessness began again. 
I motioned for him to come over 
and share my seat with me. He 
turned eagerly to the father and 
said, “That lady over there wants 
me to come over and visit with her, 
can’t I go?” The father looked at 
me for a moment, smiled and 
bowed his consent, and in another 
moment the child was climbing joy- 
fully into my corner nearest the 
window. We chatted together for 
a while, when suddenly the engine 
of the train blew a long, sharp, 
shrill whistle. “What did the train 
say then?” the ‘little fellow asked, 
turning eagerly to me. 

I realized that he wanted to put 
his life in touch with the new life 
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about him and that this could only 
be done through the imagination in 
his stage of development, so I re- 
plied, “Oh, it was just saying ‘good 
morning’ to the trees and cattle and 
things that we pass on the road.” 

A pleased smile lighted his face. 
Again the train whistled, and again 
he asked, “What did it say this 
time?” and I replied, “It said 
‘Good morning! Good morning! 
How do you do’ to those tall old 
trees over there. Don’t you see, 
they are bowing ‘Good morning’ to 
the train.” 


He nodded assent and then said, 


“Tell me some more about how 
the engine talks to the trees.” 

This was followed by an imagi- 
nary and friendly conversation 
between the trees that had lived all 
their lives in one place and the 
engine that had led a yaried train- 
life. The boy was greatly inter- 
ested in this play of fancy, it was 
enlarging his world and quickening 
his sympathies. But the newspaper 
in the seat opposite rattled uneasily. 
In a few minutes more the train 
again whistled, and again the boy 
asked for an interpretation of the 
shrill sound, and again I created an 
imaginary conversation. This was 
too much for the father across the 


“ Since wearecreatures of environ- 
ment and heredity, if you wisely 
shape the environment of those 
about you and transmit that which 
is good to your—and their—pos- 
terity, you will live. And the waves 
of time shall dash impotently 


against your life, next year and next 
century. You will be living ten gen- 
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aisle and he said, ‘“‘Come over here, 
Henry, I want you.” 

The boy reluctantly obeyed. 
Again, in a short time, the engine 
whistled once more. The little 
fellow looked up, his face full of 
animation as he asked, “Papa, what 
did the train say that time?” 

The father laid down his paper 
and, turning to the boy, said quite 
seriously, ““Mly son, an engine is 
made of iron, it cannot talk; the 
sound you hear is that of steam 
escaping from the boiler. Some 
day I will take you out and show 
you how the steam escapes and 
what causes the noise you hear.” 
With that he resumed the reading 
of his paper and the little boy, ex- 
iled thus ruthlessly from a world 
of imaginary companionship (to 
which he had a right) sat silent and 
dejected with his hands folded in 
his lap, looking drearily out of the 
window. 

This semi-tragedy of childhood 
need not have taken place had the 
father understood the necessary 
steps in the growth of a child’s 
inner life. 

In the next article I will take up 
the second kind of imitative play 
of children. 


erations hence in ten thousand or 
ten times ten thousand descendants 
of yourself and of those whose 
lives your life beneficently influ- 
enced. And you can not buy life 
with gold nor with great works that 
pay dividends in dollars, but with 
service and self, coined into deeds 
of unselfishness.” 
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The Rights of the Baby 


By DR. JANETTE BOLLES 


FROM earliest ages we have been 
hearing about the duty of the child 
to his parents. The ancient people 
have said: “Honor thy father and 
thy mother and thy days shall be 
long upon the land,” and it has 
taken up twenty centuries to learn 
that it should also read: ‘Honor 
thy son and thy daughter that their 
days may be happy in the land 
which is their rightful inheritance.” 
On what was this idea of honoring 
of parents based? Why is this 
unbounded gratitude due from chil- 
dren? Because the parents have 
brought them into the world? Did 
they ask to be brought into the 
world? Why should they be thank- 
ful for something thrust upon them 
without their knowledge or con- 
sent? But it is interesting to note 
that through the study of this sub- 
ject of eugenics, on which the var- 
ious branches of the child-welfare 
movement places much effort, a 
change has taken place in the old 
ideas, and there is a general awak- 
ening to the knowledge that the 
chief duties are due to the children. 
Tennyson tells us that the child is 
the heir of all the ages. 

The rights of the baby may be 
classed under four heads: First, 
the right to be well born; second, 
the right to live more than one 
year (one-fifth of all the children 
born in the world die before they 
reach one year, and throughout the 
civilized world every ten seconds a 
child dies) ; third, our children have 


their right to good environment; 
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fourth, a right to good training, 
which includes education and dis- 
cipline. Every child has a right to 
be disciplined. The right to be 
well born includes the right to a 
good physical, mental, and moral 
heritage. Both father and mother 
should be in good healthy condition, 
and the mother should know how to 
care for her own health in order to 
promote the perfect development of 
her child. This care must include 
an elementary knowledge of the 
anatomy of her own body, includ- 
ing a knowledge of the organs of 
sex; she must understand the gen- 
eral laws of health, and have a 
proper appreciation of the import- 
ance of pure food, pure water, pure 
air, and pure thoughts, of sleep, 
exercise, proper clothing, and the 
personal hygiene of herself and her 
child. In former times it was be- 
lieved that all this necessary 
knowledge came to a girl by in- 
stinct, but the ability to be a trained 
mother comes no more by instinct 
than the ability to be a trained 
musician, 

Realizing this need, what can we 
as mothers do? In Colorado the 
Child Hygiene Committee in con- 
nection with the State board of the 
Mothers’ Congress has_ evolved 
some practical methods that I shall 
offer as a suggestion for lines of 
work, and also in seeking help and 
suggestions from others. 

For the past year the Child Hy- 
giene Committee have furnished 
speakers to go before the circles 
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throughout the State and talk upon 
the subject of health. Last year 
talks were given to the mothers, and 
then as it came to taking up the 
health of the girls, the mothers 
would ask: “Why cannot this 
work be given to the girls,” and 
especially as investigations have 
been made along the line of the 
health of the high-school girls and 
the college girls. A year ago in- 
quiries were sent out from the 
members of our Committee to every 
school of higher learning in the 
State, asking for a report on the 
physical condition of the girls as 
they entered these schools. These 
examinations are made by physical 
directors who understand their 
work. When these reports came in 
they were tabulated, and it was 
found in the State of Colorado 
from the actual reports given by 
the examiners that 90 per cent. of 
all of the girls entering college from 
the high schools of the State had to 
some degree a curvature of the 
spine. We all know that a girl can- 
not do her best if her physical con- 
dition is defective in that way. 
What is the cause? We are looking 
for causes, and of course the first 
thing that suggests itself is lack of 
physical exercise and training in 
the high schools. Then we try to 
impress upon the mothers the im- 
portance of examining and watch- 
ing their daughters to recognize 
this condition before it becomes 
serious, before they go to college, 
and we tell the mothers that any 
one who can detect anything wrong 
in the fitting of a dress is able to 
detect an abnormality in the condi- 
tion of the body. So it does not 
require a trained, experienced per- 


son to detect these deficiencies in 
the bodies of our girls, Then after 
the condition was discovered, the 
question came, how can we reach 
the girls? It would be so much 
better if the girls could hear this 
directly. So the first proposition 
was to have the girls brought into 
the mothers’ meetings. This was 
tried, but did not prove satisfactory. 
It was hard for any speaker to talk 
to the mothers and the girls and 
make it satisfactory to both. Then 
it was suggested that we should 
have the girls’ circles separately, 
and our State superintendent 
has worked out a scheme. The 
plan then came to organize girls’ 
circles under the auspices of the 
mothers’ circles. We found a wo- 
man who understood the work to 
act as a supervisor of these clubs. 
We formed this organization, and 
they elected their own officers. 
They have a director who gives 
them physical training, and we be- 
lieve that we may in some measure 
overcome the lack of the public 
schools for the physical training. 
This teacher meets with them once 
a week, after school in the even- 
ings, or on Saturdays, and at pres- 
ent her time is filled. She has 
organized over three hundred girls 
in this work and they are all most 
enthusiastic. Then in addition to 
the work that she is giving in phys- 
ical training, she brings specialists 
in who will give them talks along 
serious lines, tell them why they 
should take care of themselves, and 
give the girls of the sixth and sev- 
enth grades the first knowledge of 
the anatomy of their bodies; give 
them their first natural, plain talk 
along that line; tell them that the 
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development of the body is just as 
natural as the getting of teeth, that 
it is nothing serious; that it is 
simply a process of natural devel- 
opment, and all that is necessary is 
that they should understand and 
know how to take care of them- 
selves. We believe that if we can 
spread this work in the State of 
Colorado there will be no need of 
rescue homes, 

To summarize then briefly, the 
rights of the baby are to be well 
born; to have good physical, men- 
tal, and moral heritage ; and to have 
proper environment. Children 


should have education, training, and 
discipline. Children have a right 
to be disciplined. They cannot be- 
come good citizens if they are not 
disciplined in the home. If they 
cannot be obedient to their parents 
they will not be obedient to the laws 
of the land. It is not the privilege 
of the parents, it is their duty to 
teach the children obedience, and 
thus they may become healthy in 
body and mind, and become healthy 
men and women. Their physical 
perfections should be a means to 
an end to make them mental and 
moral beings. 


The Child at Work in China 


A GIFTED young woman of Au- 
gusta, Ga., having recently returned 
from a visit to the Orient, writes 
for the VoIcE some observations 
she made about the child at work in 
China : 

At the silk filature in Soochow, 
China, women and children work 
as Nehemiah and his fellow labor- 
ers did in building the walls of Jer- 
usalem, “from the rising of the 
morning sun till the stars appear- 
ed.” Even before the dawning of 
the morning these little children, 
some of them no older than five or 
six years, are out of their beds, for 


‘by four-thirty they must be at the 


big .factory just outside the walls 
of the city. They come from un- 
heated houses with damp dirt floors 
into a building which is steaming 
hot, and all day they work in the 
ill-ventilated room. They help the 
women as they dip the silk cocoons 
into hot water, and after the silk 
has been unwound from the co- 


coons. As the water is kept almost 
boiling hot, the workers’ finger tips 
are white and swollen with the con- 
stant immersing. After the day’s 
toil is over, out they go, shivering, 
into the raw, cold air, clad in their 
cotton clothes, back to their cheer- 
less homes. Their pay is three or 
four cents a day, but that helps to 
buy rice for the family. 

This is not the only part Chinese 
children have in the silk industry; 
for in the dark, dirty hovels where 
the beautiful silks are woven a lit- 
tle boy or girl may be seen occupy- 
ing a seat almost as high as the 
ceiling, and all day pulling the 
bunches of cord or thread of the 
loom on which a man or woman 
weaves the fabric. The child must 


be skilled at this, for a mistake on 
his part will cause an imperfection 
in the design. 

Children of all ages and sizes 
work in China in the rice fields, in 
the workshops—everywhere. 











A Hallowe’en Adventure 


Tue following account of a Hal- 
lowe’en adventure, written by a boy 
of twelve, shows such a power of 
imagination, as well as descriptive 
ability, that we publish it, hoping 
that if there are other lads who can 
tell as good a story, their parents 
may send it to us. 

The power of imagination in chil- 
dren deserves more study than has 
been given to it. A mother told the 
writer that her little girl had always 
had an imaginary companion with 
whom she talked and played and to 
whom she was greatly attached. 
One day she came to her mother and 
said, “‘ Where is Ludie—he does not 
play with me any more?” The child 
was unhappy for several days, pining 
for the invisible playmate, when one 
night as her mother was putting her 
to bed, she exclaimed with great 
joy, “Oh, Ludie, where have you 
been? Oh, mother, Ludie has come 
back.” The mother was puzzled, for 
the child’s joy was so great that 
nothing could have been more real. 

So many mothers have mentioned 
similar experiences with their little 
ones that it is a matter of interest 
to the Cuiip-WeELFARE MAGAZINE 
to hear from mothers whose children 
seem to live in the world of imagina- 
tion. Letters from mothers in re- 
gard to this will be welcome. 

Address Editor, Child-Welfare 
Magazine, 227 South 6th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


A HALLOWE'EN ADVENTURE. 


It was one Hallowe’en night, when 
the frost had nipped the twigs and 
corn, that I was strolling along the 
road in front of a cornfield. 


I was suddenly aroused from my 
deep thinking by a voice which 
seetned to be addressing me. “ It is 
rather cold for a youngster like you, 
at this time of the night,” said the 
voice. I was so startled I stood 
stock still in wonderment, for I saw 
a very large ear of corn approaching 
me, accompanied by an impish little 
figure covered with icicles from head 
to foot. I turned and was about to 
run when a voice which seemed to 
come directly from the ear of corn 
before me said, “ Do not be afraid, 
I am only Pointed Ear and here is 
my friend Jack Frost.” I have 
heard of you,” I said, not knowing 
which one I addressed, for I was 
not quite over my fright. “ Yes,” 
said Jack Frost, “ we keep pretty 
well together and play our tricks to- 
gether. To-night we are going to 
play a trick on some birds which 
have not yet flown southward for the 
winter months. Will you not join 
us in our trick?” “To be sure,” I 
said eagerly, for I loved to see a 
confusion. 

Pointed Ear told me the owl was 
holding a council and all the bitds 
were there. They intended to break 
in upon the council and scatter the 
audience right and left. 

It was the object of Pointed Ear 
and Jack Frost to keep away from 
fire, or great damage would be done 
if they got close to one. It was for 
this reason, then, that their plan was 
unsuccessful. 

The council portion of the forest 
was surrounded by such dense thick- 
ets that they were hardly able to 
see through it. Jack Frost com- 
manded us to crawl close to the 
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Fatalities to Trespassers 


thicket and jump when the signal 
came. We did as we were bidden, 
and when the signal came we 
jumped. To our surprise a large 
bonfire lighted the scene. We jumped 
directly into it. What a confusion! 
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Pointed Ear was popping, Jack Frost 
was melting and the birds were fly- 
ing right and left when suddenly I 
was awakened by the breakfast bell 
to tell the story of my dream as I 
have told it to you here. 





Fatalities to Trespassers 


THE number of lives lost in wars 
to-day, with fighting continually 
going om in some corner of the 
world, is nothing as compared with 
the annual record of fatalities due 
to trespassing on American rail- 
roads. Ignorance or carelessness on 
the part of the trespasser is respon- 
sible for most of this. The rail- 
roads are bending every effort to 
cut down the awful toll of death 
by posting signs and maintaining 
police patrol, but they will never be 
completely successful without the 
co-operation of the general public. 

Every densely populated industrial 
centre near a railroad is a death 
centre. The working classes in 
crowded districts, and tramps, fur- 
nish the majority of victims. Rail- 
roads say people must be taught to 
have more respect for their lives 
and safety. 

With education of this kind in 
view, the Pennsylvania Railroad is 


‘preparing pamphlets in eight or nine 


languages. These will be distributed 
in schools with instructions to the 
pupils to take them into their homes. 
The Board of Education of the 
State of Pennsylvania has promised 
its aid. The assistance of clergy- 
men has been solicited, and from 
hundreds of pulpits the danger of 
trespassing has been preached. From 
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the good roads trains run through 
rural districts, and in the farmers’ 
granges the warning has _ been 
sounded. 

As a result of the education 
movement and a vigorous campaign 
against tramps, the number of per- 
sons killed while trespassing on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s property in 
violation of the law, has _ been 
gradually reduced from 887 in 1905 
to 585 in 1910, and the number of 
injured has fallen from 794 to 582 
in the same time. To put these 
figures in another way: in 1905 the 
railroad was killing trespassers at 
the rate of three a day for five 
months of the year, and two a day 
for the remaining seven months, 
while in 1910 the number sacrificed 
had decreased to two a day for seven 
months, and one a day for the other 
five. Railroads are perhaps the 
greatest sufferers from the tramp 
evil, and they are willing to do all 
in their power to stamp it out, but 
this cannot be accomplished until 
the citizen realizes the seriousness of 
the matter and takes his part in the 
campaign. 

Until this country follows the lead 
of Europe in the matter of legisla- 
tion to check vagrancy there can be 
no satisfactory cure for the evil, but 
if the small communities will punish 
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offenders, instead of passing them 
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cate the public against trespassing, 


along, it will be greatly ameliorated. more loss of life will be averted than 


By doing this, and by aiding the 
railroads in their campaign to edu- 


by establishing world peace. 





Juvenile Courts in New York and Illinois 
Short Shrift for Child—Four Minutes to Try Him in Juvenile Courts in New York 


TuHoseE who still believe that the 
wheels of justice move slowly would 
do well to consider the Children’s 
Court of New York. Here, at least, 
Justice on the run could not move 
more swiftly. It is estimated that a 
prisoner in the Children’s Court gets, 
on an average, four minutes for a 
hearing. In that short space of time 
the court disposes of each of the 
12,000 cases that come before it in 
a year. Of course, some more seri- 
ous cases get as much as ten or fif- 
teen minutes. Others are taken up 
and settled in almost less time than 
it takes to tell it. Four minutes is 
the mean. 

With three times as many cases 
to handle, and almost one-third the 
amount of money for their handling 
as Chicago has, there is, of couse, 
some good reason why so little time 
is given to each boy or girl who 
comes into court. Funds, facilities, 
and officials are lacking to enable the 
city to give each case the attention 
it deserves. 

As an illustration of the tendency 
in New York is to run the affairs of 
the Children’s Court in the same 
manner as those of a court for crim- 
inal grown-ups are run, the follow- 
ing case may be taken: 


A CASE OF NINE BOYS. 


Nine boys, all under sixteen, were 
arrested one Sunday in the subway 


for “ cutting up” and annoying pas- 
sengers. The nine were taken to 
court the next day and the charge of 
car rowdyism was preferred against 
them all. Without bothering to go 
further into the case, the Court im- 
posed a fine of $1 upon each of the 
nine. 

What would have been done in 
other cities, but could not be done in 
New York (partly because of the 
unwillingness of the judges to devote 
much time to such cases and partly 
because there was no machinery for 
the purpose) was this: The nine 
boys would have been detained—and 
other cities provide suitable houses 
for their detention, though New 
York does not—while a probation 
officer investigated their case. He 
would have found out about their 
home life, their families, and their 
associates, and he would have found 
out if any of the nine had been 
arrested before. These things would 
be placed in the hands of the court 
before the boys’ cases were decided. 

Why were such measures not 
taken in New York? The answer is 
that New York does not do things 
that way—never has. It has no 
house of detention in connection 


with its Children’s Court, no build- 
ing in which boys may be kept and 
cared for while their cases are being 
investigated. Why should it? There 
are no men employed to investigate. 
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Chicago has sixty officers to do such 
work. New York gets along some- 
how with none. 

When it is considered that there 
are three times as many juvenile 


Living the 

A swEET little six-year-old girl 
the other day looked up suddenly at 
her mother and said: ‘ Mother, I 
think that Jesus was the only one 
who ever dared to live his inside 
out!” The mother was fairly 
dazed by the little one’s thought. 
Well she might be. It carried one 
of the profoundest thoughts sug- 
gested by lifelong study of. that Di- 
vine character. But there it was 
out of the mouth of almost a babe. 
She had heard his story. She had 
seen that he was so pure in all his 
soul that there was nothing there 
that he needed to conceal from any- 
body. Was not he the only one in 
all the history of mankind of whom 


Get the children to help make 
home pleasant. First enlarge your 
own outlook. Get a vision of what 
life is for your family, then of what 
it might be. Get rid of the idea 
that life consists of gaining a few 


‘more acres of land or an enlarged 


bank account. Of what use will they 
be if your children all go from you? 


cases in New York as in any other 
city of the country, the committee 
believes the question of their proper 
treatment deserves more serious at- 
tention than it has thus far received. 


Inside Out 


that could be truly said? .. . 

May that little girl ever cherish 
her thought of him who could live so 
openly, and learn to love and grow 
to be like him! She had made a 
great discovery. She had found a 
new type of man and was aston- 
ished and delighted. Her discovery 
was of that which has amazed, con- 
founded and is to save the world. 
It is yet hidden from many of the 
wise and prudent of this world, but 
is revealed to all simple-hearted, 
reverent souls, “A little child shall 
lead them.” “ Except ye become 
as a little child.” “ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.”—The Con- 
tinent. 


And if they do stay with the home, 
they will be much better than any 
amount of money tied up so they 
cannot enjoy it. The home comfort 
will fit them to take their rightful 
place among other young people, 
and to enjoy the best things as they 
come to them.—Maude Goodwill, in 
January Farmer’s Wife. 








The Public Road in Its Relation to Human Welfare’ 


By LOGAN WALLER PAGE 
Director, Office of Public Roads 


THE advantages of improved 
roads have been carefully computed 
and estimated in dollars and cents, 
and so enormous have they been 
thus demonstrated to be, that they 
present a convincing argument of 
the necessity for road improvement. 
But there are other elements of ad- 
vantage which more urgently rec- 
ommend the improvement of our 
roads. Advantages which deserve 
far more serious consideration than 
any financial advantage which may 
accrue, and which cannot be meas- 
ured according to any monetary 
standard, but must be looked for in 
the elevation of our citizenship and 
the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of our people. 

Most of our cities and towns 
have good streets and driveways, 
which facilitate business and recrea- 
tion, and bring the schools and 
churches within easv reach of all. 
Contrast the lot of the country 
child on his way to school in the 
winter with that of his city cousin 
with only a few blocks of paved 
street to walk. The country child 
must leave home an hour or more 
before school opens, in order to be 
there in time. The roads are wet 
and muddy almost all of the long 
and cold winter months; in many 
places the country is open, and the 
cold winds are merciless in their 
attacks upon him, so that by the 
time he reaches the school-house, 
which is often improperly ventilated 
and poorly heated, his feet are cold 


and wet, and his body so chilled 
that he is unfit for study or recrea- 
tion most of the day. This pro- 
duces a lowered condition of re- 
sistance to the attacks of pneumonia 
and other disease germs, and causes 
broken and irregular attendance, 
and creates an aversion for school. 
Parents sometimes keep their chil- 
dren at home rather than have them 
subjected to such conditions, on the 
theory that the injurious effects 
upon the body from such exposure 
will be greater than the beneficial 
effects upon the mind. 

In many parts of the country, the 
roads are impassable for pedestrians 
at certain seasons of the year, which 
makes it necessary for children liv- 
ing near railroads to walk to school 
over the tracks and trestles. Many 
accidents occur every year in var- 
ious parts of the United States on 
this account. Only last year, two 
children were killed in Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, while 
making their way to school over 
railroad tracks. 

The report of the United States 
Bureau of Education shows that in 
1909 there were 24,000,000 chil- 
dren in the United States of school 
age, but that only 17,500,000 were 
enrolled in the public schools. 
This would indicate that there are 
several million children who are de- 
prived, for one reason or another, 
of obtaining an education, and | 
have no doubt that a large number 
of these are prevented from attend- 


* Read before the Mothers’ Congress, Washington, D. C., April 28, ror 
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ing school on account of bad roads. 
Furthermore, many schools in the 
country districts are closed for 
varying periods on account of the 
impassable condition of the roads, 
and many of the schools which are 
not closed have a nominal percent- 
age of attendance. 

While it is true that various fac- 
tors contribute to increase or de- 
crease the attendance at schools in 
given sections of the country, it is 
worthy of comment that in the 
States having a high percentage of 
improved roads, a much larger per- 
centage of the students enrolled 
regularly attend the schools than in 
the States having a small percentage 
of improved roads. In Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Ohio, and Indiana, the States which 
have a large mileage of improved 
roads, the average attendance of 
enrolled pupils in 1908-9 was 80 per 
cent.; while in Alabama, Mississ- 
ippi, Arkansas, South Dakota, and 
Georgia, States which are noted 
for bad roads, the average attend- 
ance for the same year was 64 per 
cent.—8o0 per cent. in the good 
roads States as against 64 per cent. 
in the bad roads States. In the 
States first named, 35 per cent. of 
the roads have been improved, 
while in the latter group of States 
there are only 1.5 per cent. of the 
roads improved. 

That improved roads would rev- 
olutionize our country school sys- 
tem, there would seem to be no 
doubt. Improved roads make it 
possible to consolidate or centralize 
the schools and to establish graded 
schools in the rural districts. Such 
schools centrally located will ac- 
commodate all of the children with- 


in a radius of from four to five 
miles. In many communities having 
the advantage of improved roads, 
commodious buildings have been 
provided, more competent teachers 
have been employed, and modern 
facilities for teaching have been 
supplied at a minimum cost. For 
instance, since the improvement of 
the main highways in Durham 
County, North Carolina, the num- 
ber of school-houses have been re- 
duced from 65 to 42, of which 17 
are graded and have two or more 
rooms and employ two or more 
teachers. 

There are at the present time 
about two thousand consolidated 
rural schools in the United States. 
It appears that Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and Indiana have made the 
greatest progress along these lines, 
and it is rather significant to note 
that in these States about one-third 
of the roads have been improved. 
According to statistics of the Agri- 
cultural Department, there was ex- 
pended in 1899, $22,116 in Mass- 
achusetts for the conveyance of 
pupils to consolidated schools, but 
in 1908 the expenditure for this 
purpose amounted to $292,213. In 
Indiana, the expenditure for this 
purpose in 1904 amounted to 
$86,000, while in 1908, $290,000 
was expended. This expenditure 
for transportation reflects, in a gen- 
eral way, the extent and progress 
of this new educational movement. 
It must not be understood that this 
is an additional burden, as the ex- 
penditure thus made is saved in 
other directions—that is, by the 
decrease in the number of schools 
and economy in their operation. 

In Indiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
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and other States, the one-room, one- 
teacher schools are being! replaced 
by central school-houses, with a 
half-dozen rooms and as many 
teachers. Wagons are sent out 
every day to gather up the children 
and to take them home again in the 
evening. All of the children with- 
in a radius of several miles are thus 
provided with the most modern 
school facilities. In some of these 
schools, courses in manual training, 
agriculture, and home economics 
have been introduced, scientific 
apparatus utilized, and teachers hav- 
ing special qualifications and train- 
ing employed. 

It has been found to cost less 
proportionately to build, equip, and 
operate these consolidated schools 
than the one-room, one-teacher va- 
riety. The average annual cost per 
pupil for 45 consolidated schools 
located in different parts of the 
country in 1907, was $33.33, but 
taking Hardin County, Iowa, as an 
example of the district school sys- 
tem, the average cost per pupil was 
$40.78, for the 15 district schools. 
Moreover, the average daily attend- 
ance at the consolidated schools 
was 139, while the average attend- 
ance at the district schools was only 
6. The advantages of this new 
system of education are obvious, 
but the chief obstacle in the way of 
its general adoption is that of bad 
roads. The crusade for better 
schools and better roads must, 
therefore, move forward together, 
if the country boy is to receive the 
same vocational training as his city 
cousin. 

ILLITERACY. 

Data obtained from the Twelfth 

Census of the United States, com- 
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pared with the road statistics of the 
Office of Public Roads, show 
clearly the relationship between 
illiteracy and bad roads. Many fac- 
tors contribute to produce illiteracy, 
but it is significant that where you 
find one, you usually find the other. 
In four States, namely, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina, where less than 2 per cent. 
of the roads are improved, there 
were 374,788 native born white 
illiterates in 1900, out of a total 
population of 7,800,000, whereas 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island, where 
30 per cent. of the roads are im- 
proved, there were only 20,500 
native born white illiterates in 1900, 
out of a total population of 6,025,- 
000. 
POPULATION. 

The rapid trend of population 
from country to city has been fre- 
quently commented upon as grave 
cause for concern. No subject has 
been considered more important by 
thoughtful students of the political 
development of the country than 
the relation of the growth of popu- 
lation to the development of our 
natural resources. In 1790, only 
3.4 per cent. of our population 
dwelt in cities, but at the present 
time it is estimated that about 47 
per cent. of our people live in 
cities. This explains why hundreds 
of millions of fertile acres remain 
untilled, while the unsanitary and 
unwholesome city tenements are 
crowded with human beings whose 
standard of living must result in 
their mental, moral, and physical 
decay. Man is a social animal and 


prefers misery and want rather than 
isolation, and the tenement dwellers 
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will not go to the country, if by 
so doing they isolate themselves 
irom their fellow-men. 

That the common road vitally 
affects this phase of American life 
must be apparent to even the casual 
observer. An examination of the 
statistics of population in counties 
possessing first-class roads will re- 
veal the fact that in almost every 
case the population has increased, 
while the sections of country which 
have lost in population are con- 
spicuous for bad roads. This 
statement is corroborated by com- 
paring the reports of the Office of 
Public Roads with the population 
reports of the United States Cen- 
sus. It is found that in many parts 
of the country the average loss in 
rural population varies from 10 to 
20 per cent., while the gain in city 
population averages from 30 to 40 
per cent. 

In twenty-five counties located in 
different parts of the country, an 
actual decrease in population, 
amounting to 77,823, is shown for 
the 10-year period from 1890 to 
1900. These same counties had an 
average of only 1.5 per cent, of 
roads improved in 1904. Con- 
trasted with this showing, we have 
found that in twenty-five other 
counties, located in the same States, 
an increase in population took place 


during the same period, amounting 


to 778,383. Forty per cent. of the 
roads in these counties are im- 
proved. This is an object-lesson 
which should occasion serious 
thought, for it proves that the 
counties which are increasing in 
population are the counties which 
are carrying forward adequately 
the work of road improvement. 


They are not only maintaining 
their farms, but are attracting out- 
siders to them. 

The communities that have no 
use for better roads are usually 
those that have no faith in better 
schools or better tillage. Mud 
roads, broken-down fences, dilapi- 
dated farm buildings, _ ill-paid 
teachers, and poorly attended 
schools, repel rather than invite set- 
tlers. From these ill-kept farms 
and muddy roads, boys and girls 
flee to the cities. If these state- 
ments be true, then it follows that 
good roads are the best investment 
that any community can make and 
the best advertisement that it can 
publish. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


The schools and churches of a 
community are its greatest moral 
and educational forces. Next to 
them, perhaps, stands Rural Mail 
Delivery, which brings the people 
of the rural districts in daily touch 
with the cities and business world. 
It places in their hands the daily 
papers, magazines, and all of the 
current literature of the country, so 
that they may be as well informed 
as to what is transpiring in the 
political, literary, and commercial 
world as their brothers of the cities. 
The beneficial effects of this service 
upon the happiness and home com- 
forts of our rural population is im- 
measurable, and nothing contributes 
to its efficiency and regularity more 
than improved: roads. 


HEALTH. 

The public road bears a direct 
relation to the public health. 
Although this is sufficiently obvious 
to those who have given attention 
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to the matter, it is nevertheless a 
subject that has been overlooked by 
the general public. Figures and 
statistics do not apply to the discus- 
‘sion of this phase of the question, 
but experience and observation will 
justify the statement that many an 
infant has been sacrificed at birth, 
owing to the difficulty experienced 
by the doctor in reaching the farm 
at the proper time. Every country 
doctor is an ardent advocate of 
road improvement, since he knows 
better than anyone else the direct 
bearing that the condition of the 
roads has upon his ability to get 
about and provide the aid and suc- 
cor which it is his business to sup- 
ply. The impossibility of rendering 
first aid to the injured, whether 
child or adult, over bad roads, is 
undoubtedly responsible for many 
deaths and deformities. 

The danger of spreading disease 
by means of dust and poor drain- 
age, particularly in relation to 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever, 
emphasizes the fact that the con- 
dition of the public highways is a 
subject that cannot be overlooked 
in any earnest inquiry into the com- 
pelling reasons for systematic road 
improvement. It has been said that 
the public road is the main dust 
factory of the nation, and_ the 
thoughtful man cannot deny the 
truth of the statement. 


THE AUTOMOBILE, 


The automobile without doubt is 
having and will continue to have a 
very great influence upon the devel- 
opment and the uplift of the 
dwellers in the country. The auto- 
mobile is enabling the dwellers in 
the cities to reach further in their 
excursions and in their influence 


into the rural districts. The more 
progressive farmers are seeing the 
value of this method of communi- 
cation and transportation, and are 
taking up the use of motor-driven 
vehicles, 

Unquestionably the automobile 
has brought up new problems to be 
confronted by the engineer, It may 
be said, however, that though the 
motor-driven vehicle is to a certain 
extent a road destroyer, it is at the 
same time doing more than any 
other influence to bring about a 
correction of the evils which have 
followed in its wake. 

The dust problem did not begin 
with the introduction of the auto- 
mobile, although it has undoubtedly 
been accentuated by this mode of 
travel. There are sections of our 
country at the present time where 
the roads have been rendered prac- 
tically dustless, and neither horse- 
drawn vehicles nor automobiles can 
now deposit the dirt of the high- 
ways in the gardens and houses of 
abutting property owners. In 
short, there are many suburban 
and rural communities in which 
life to-day is far more agreeable, 
pleasurable, and possible than ever 
before, because systematic and 
scientific road building has been 
carried on. 


WHY WOMEN SHOULD WORK FOR 
IMPROVED ROADS. 


The good roads movement affects 
the women as vitally as it affects 
the men. Heretofore the problem 


has been left entirely to the men, 
but there are as many women and 
girls as there are men and boys, as 
many living in the country in iso- 
lated neighborhoods, and these are 
affected by bad roads to a greater 
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extent than are the men and boys. 
\s a general rule, women are more 
interested in educational, social, and 
religious work than the men, and 
all of these are dependent to a 
large extent upon the condition of 
the roads. To get to church, to 
school, or to any social function, it 
is Often necessary for the farmer’s 
wife or daughter to travel over 
miles of road, and, unless the roads 
are in a fairly passable condition, 
they must stay at home. 

No matter how isolated the farm 
may be, or how bad the roads may 
become, a man will, in spite of all 
these difficulties, get out and go to 
the cross-roads store, or on an 
errand to the neighbor’s, where he 
will enjoy a bit of social gossip. 
He will strap a saddle to an old 
mule, or go horseback, or even 
walk miles through through the 
mud on a hunting trip. He man- 
ages to get out in some way, but 
the wife and daughter are often 
compelled to stay at home. This 
situation is only relieved by the 
approach of spring, when the liq- 
uid morasses, which we call public 
roads, dry up and become passable 
for wheeled vehicles. 

Experts on the diseases of the 
mind claim that a considerable per- 
centage of the inmates of insane 
asylums are women, who are the 


Wives or servants of farmers, and 


who have been driven to despair 
by the unbroken monotony of their 
lives. That these conditions are 
largely attributable to bad roads 
there can be no question. 

The lack of comforts and even 
the necessities of life in many coun- 
try houses may also be traced to bad 
roads. The farmer is unable to 
market his products to advantage 


when he has to haul them through 
miles of muddy roads; it frequently 
costs him more in time and effort 
than he is able to obtain in dollars 
and cents. He therefore contents 
himself with raising only enough 
for his own use, and the wife or 
daughter must suffer in the end for 
lack of comforts which he is unable 
to purchase. 

Owing to the bad condition of 
the roads at certain seasons of the 
year, communication between the 
country districts and the rest of the 
world is to a great extent cut off. 
A large number of our people are, 
therefore, isolated from the outside 
world during these seasons, and, 
living apart from one another as 
they do, a mud embargo is placed 
upon social and business intercourse. 
They are thus deprived of many of 
the advantages which our present 
state of civilization and advance- 
ment should afford them. A con- 
tinued deprivation of these privi- 
leges has brought about discontent, 
and has resulted in the abandon- 
ment of many farms throughout the 
country. This is especially true of 
the young people. Growing weary 
of the isolation and dreariness of 
farm life, they are enticed away by 
the attractions of the city. That 
to a considerable extent these con- 
ditions would be alleviated by better 
roads is unquestioned. 

It will be seen from these facts 
that the question of road improve- 
ment vitally affects the women as 
well as the men. Every woman’s 
organization in the country should, 
therefore, study this subject and 
co-operate with the men in the great 
campaign of education now in prog- 
ress, which has for its object the 
abolition of muddy roads. 
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Practical Work Done in Missouri 


An aggregation of good roads 
enthusiasts is the 
Mothers’ Club 
Louis County, 


Harrison School 

of Wheaton, St. 
which has been rais- 
ing funds for street and road im- 
provement by al fresco ice cream 
suppers, other social events and by 
obtaining donations from firms 
making use of the roads. 


of 


provement 


the Union. 


Mrs. James Gowenlock, at 
Wheaton, the club entertained Mrs. 
Frank De Garmo, the “Good Roads 
Evangelist,” who has been preach- 
ing the doctrine of highway im- 
in the interest of the 
mothers and school children of the 
rural districts of half the States of 
Within a few hundred 
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THE 


HARRISON SCHOOL CLUB, TAKEN AT THE SCHOOIHOUSE. 


(WHEATON, ST. 


LOUIS COUNTY, MO.) 


The club is composed of about 
thirty-five ladies living in the Lynd- 
hurst, Wheaton and Vinita Park 
subdivisions and the funds obtained 
are to be used in preliminary sur- 
veys, establishing grades and other 
measures necessary to get the au- 
thority for a bond issue from the 
County Court. 

At a recent meeting at the home 
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yards of the Harrison School is a 
small stream which at high tide 
would be impassable except. for the 
energy of half a dozen boys, who 
built a rustic bridge from stray logs 
and boards gathered in the neigh- 
borhood. The bridge is at the 
Spring avenue ford, and is used by 
half of the children attending the 
school. 
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THE BRIDGE WHICH THE SCHOOL BOYS MADE. THEY WERE UNABLE TO GET TO 
SCHOOL IN BAD WEATHER. (WHEATON, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO.) 


Questions relative to the improve- ing. Mrs. Robert Moore is county 
ment of the roads and the school chairman for the club, and Mrs. 
and church conditions of suburban Henry D. Goshert, president. 
sections were discussed at the meet- 














Programs for Parent-Teacher Associations 


From the Education Department 


A MEMBER of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress who has visited many parents’ 
clubs during the past year offers the 
suggestion that they wander too 
far afield in selecting subjects for 
their programs. She holds _ that 
while “The Scenic Beauty of Nor- 
way’ and “Ancient Egyptian 
Jewelry” may be both interesting 
and cultural, such studies may well 
be relegated to some other kind of 
club, while parents and teachers de- 
vote themselves to a consideration 
of those questions which are their 
more immediate concern—questions 
directly affecting the well-being of 
the children around whom their 
work centres. 

The suggestion is both needed 
and timely, and as the season ap- 
proaches for making up next year’s 
programs it is warmly recommend- 
ed to the attention of our clubs. 
Many anxious mothers, many tired 
fathers, and many over-worked 
teachers join and attend these clubs 
in the hope of getting from them 
practical and immediate help in 
their daily dealings with children. 

The Program Chairman of such 
a club is called upon not merely to 
provide matter of a more or léss 
interesting nature to occupy the 
hour but to see to it that it is, 

First, of mutual interest to par- 
ents and teachers; second, that it 
fits local needs; third, that it is so 
presented as to be of practical use; 
fourth, that both the home and the 
school point of view are brought 
out. 

Clubs of this kind should be con- 


ducted with absolute informality, 
and abundant time be allowed at 
every meeting for questions and 
discussions from the floor. Such 
discussions often furnish the truest 
indication of the actual needs and 
wishes of club members in regards 
to programs. 

The accompanying outline of 
topics covering one year’s study for 
a club meeting monthly is a “com- 
posite” of actual programs of a 
group of successful clubs. The 
subjects were chosen because par- 
ents and teachers wanted them, and 
possibly they may have a more 
practical suggestive use than the 
carefully and scientifically worked 
out plan of experts which it had 
been the hope of the Department 
to present at this time. 

Suggestions from Chairmen of 
Education Committees in the var- 
ious States will be heartily welcom- 
ed by the Department, which would 
be greatly assisted in its effort at 
service by a closer knowledge of 
conditions and work throughout the 
country. 

Cora C, Bricnrt, 
Chairman. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR 
NINE PROGRAMS. 


1. MUTUAL OBLIGATIONS OF HOME 
AND SCHOOL: (@) what parents 


owe the school—understanding, 
loyalty, support, co-operation; 


(b) what the school owes par- 
ents—a welcome, opportunity to 
see, problems as a whole, counsel, 
co-operation; (c) the Congress 
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of Mothers and Its Work for 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 
SANITATION IN SCHOOL AND 
HomME: (a) cleanliness: an enemy 
of germs; (b) proper sweeping 
and dusting; (c) how to induce 
tidy habits; care of hair, teeth, 
hand; (d) public drinking cups 
and towels. 

Open air schools and their 
lesson. 
DISCIPLINE: (a) the purpose of 
punishment; (b) true obedience; 
(c) actual wrong-doing as dis- 
tinguished from which merely in- 
conveniences parent or teacher. 

The punishment that educates. 
4. THE VALUE OF THE KINDER- 
GARTEN: (a) socially; (6) in de- 
veloping self-reliance; (c) in de- 
veloping a habit of industry; (d) 
in developing a habit of cheerful- 
ness; (e) as a factor in the edu- 
cation of the mother. 
. HoME OccuPATIONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN: (a) the assignment of 
home duties; (b) the back yard, 
the sand pile, the garden, the tent, 


we 
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“THe CHILD-WELFARE MaGA- 
ZINE—the greatest literary produc- 
tion of the century.” 

M. E. D. G., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“THe CHILD-WELFARE MAGA- 
ZINE is too good to get along with- 
out.” 

W. G. M., 
Cleveland, O. 


“T do wish in my work I could 
afford to send 100 names for the 
blessings the CHILp-WELFARE 


the cave, ball time, marble time, 

etc.; (c) reading aloud as a means 

of strengthening the family tie. 
Leisure time school occupations. 

6. CHILDREN’S AMUSEMENTS: (@) 
games; (b) animal friends; (c) 
companions; (d) social gather- 
ings. 

. SocrAL LIFE FOR OLDER CHIL- 
DREN: (a) the necessity of pro- 
viding for it in the home; (0) the 
need of it in the school; (c) the 
“Frat”? question; (d) dramatics, 
literary clubs, dancing; (e) late 
hours, extravagant expenditure; 
(f) simplicity in dress; (g) the 
need of adult help and super- 
vision. 

8. THE VALUE OF THE READING 
Hasir: (@) what are the schools 
doing to induce a love of good 
literature? (b) how may the home 
contribute to the same end? (c) 
the part reading plays in the fix- 
ing of ideals; (d) the use of the 
public library. 

9. Soctat Day: Parents entertain- 
ing teachers. 


N 


MAGAZINE pages, for mothers, state 
and citizenship, bring to our hearts 
and homes. 

“ Each succeeding number of the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is the 
best.” 

M. S. C. B., 
Holmesburg, Pa. 


“T cannot close without just a 
word of appreciation of the Curip- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. It is full of 
interesting, helpful articles.” 

= 2. 
Cynwyd, Pa. 
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Food for Girls and Boys Over Ten 


By EDITH GREER 


BEFORE eleven years a child has 
passed to variety of adult food but 
this simply prepared. Until eleven 
years, girls’ and boys’ food-needs 
are similar. In physical strength 
and energy expended, there is 
often some difference between girls 
and boys and with it a correspond- 
ing difference in the need for foods 
that provide energy. Otherwise 
the likeness is greater than the 
difference. 

But after eleven years the food- 
needs of girls and boys begin to 
with new physical developments 
differ as do they themselves in more 
marked ways. Yet for _ both, 
growth is rapid. This combined 
brings a strain upon the physical 
constitution that requires the aid 
of food and proper feeding. To 
stand the stress of growth and grow 
into mature strength with health 
and normal adult physical develop- 
ment, food must re-enforce the 
body without in any way being per- 
mitted itself to be a burden. 

From eleven to fourteen years 
girls need about 1-6 less food than 
do boys. Their usual choice is 
more delicate and less highly flav- 
ored foods than boys prefer. Girls 
tend to under-eat; boys to over-eat 
meat. This will induce eczema. 
Building-foods, of which meat is 
one, are very definitely needed now. 
They should, however, be both 
animal and vegetable, as meat, eggs, 
etc., and peas, beans, bread, etc. 

Abundance of food is essential. 
Growth-needs and _  activity-needs 
are both making increasing de- 


mands, that, neglected, stunt and 
weaken the body and affect unfav- 
orably the life in all ways that 
physical well-being avoids. Not 
alone the present health but the 
physical endurance throughout life 
is largely determined by the physi- 
cal stability now established. 

Between fourteen and _ sixteen 
years, the food-needs of both girls 
and boys approximate those of the 
adult-life of women and men. The 
diet-limitations of earlier years of 
childhood have passed or are pass- 
ing. Diet safe-guards are, how- 
ever, needed, indeed demanded. 
Food-practices that make eating 
stimulating instead of nourishing, 
are fraught with dangers ‘for all 
periods of life. But during these 
years are particularly unfortunate 
and undermining both to the phys- 
ical constitution and the person. 

Regulation of life and of the pro- 
cesses that effect physical living, 
need now such direction as gives 
tone to the body and establishes all 
its functions normally, thus pro- 
viding a basis for health. The be- 
ginning of the direction and control 
for the mature life is now. Late 
eating, stimulating foods and 
drinks not only cause physical harm 
when physical re-enforcement is 
the need; but all habits become 
readily deep-rooted in the nature at 
this time, as is the case at all per- 
iods of life when change is great 
or rapid. What is then done is 
deep-reaching and not often to. be 
entirely undone or never easily 
modified. 
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Science has learned and is teach- 
ing that physical suffering need not 
be; that care need not be made nec- 
essary through disease caused by 
ignorance or neglect; that preven- 
tion even is not essential when 
physical construction is understood 
and so practiced as to ensure health. 
Intelligent guidance is needed as 
one grows and is formed physically 
and is learning to regulate personal 
physical living. 

As food is needed by the body so 
is the removal of waste-products, 
so that the body may be free to use 
unhampered and unpoisoned, the 
food it does need. The appetite it- 
self is thus kept more wholesome and 
the body less open to disease of any 
type. 

Food itself can aid the body in 
disposing of the food-waste and 
body-waste that tend to accumulate. 
Unremoved, such waste permits and 
encourages the growth of bacteria. 
Even when those thus present in the 
alimentary tract are not themselves 
disease-producing, they create the 
conditions that dispose to disease 
and when disease-germs are present 
make their development a probable 
physical danger. 

Laxative foods that aid in avert- 
ing this danger should be carefully 
and constantly combined in the diet, 
save for those without such need. 


‘Such foods are: 


Apples, peaches (ripe), orange 
and grape juice, prunes, dates, figs, 
rhubarb, onions, spinach, tomatoes, 
green vegetables in general, cereals, 
mush (rye, graham, whole-wheat), 
bread, gingerbread, olive oil at 
night. 

It is always to be remembered 
ihat it is a diet one needs to eat not 


simply any foods or foods in any 
combination. What foods and how 
much food are the questions that a 
diet, that is, the food-combination 
eaten, needs to answer satisfactorily. 
Training one’s self to be aware 
when one’s food seems satisfactory 
is to be encouraged. Individuals 
differ, and though it is inadvisable 
to over-emphasize or exaggerate 
this, it is not well to ignore it, when 
it is clearly a fact. A wholesome 
diet within necessary individual 
limitations, is then essential for 
nourishment. 

Throughout childhood certain 
foods have been avoided. Some 
combinations of food also ‘need to 
be avoided; as milk with acid-food 
such as strawberries and tomatoes, 
and as melted fat with starch. Nec- 
essary food restrictions need to be 
regarded as health-promoters. But 
diet-narrowness is a_health-peril. 
Mastication increases one’s freedom 
in diet; as does a mixed diet, that 
is, animal and vegetable food to- 
gether. Foods generally indiges- 
tible can thus in a mixed diet, thor- 
oughly masticated, be made both 
palatable and nutritious. 

Eating with others through being 
more pleasant, often provokes an 
appetite when no sense of hunger 
prompts it. With growing girls and 
boys, regulation of diet can be ac- 
complished by having their food con- 
tain what they need, and the home 
and social intercourse at meals such 
that eating is regulated through be- 
ing pleasantly accompanied humanly. 

The food-problem of early child- 
hood is learning to eat; of late 
childhood learning what to eat; of 
early maturity regulation of diet. 
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State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 


complying with this rule. 


ARIZONA 


Mr. J. C. Norton, president of Arizona 
branch National Congress of Mothers has 
appointed Mrs. Frank G. Alkire, 749 E. 
Pierce St., Phoenix, as State chairman, 
Parent-Teacher Department. 


Mrs. C. B. Woods, R.F.D. 2, Phoenix, is . 


State chairman CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
committee, Mrs. Walter Galbat, 353 N. 
7th St., Phoenix, has been made State chair- 
man of Juvenile Court and Probation 
Department.—Mrs. G. E. Irvine, 715 W. 
Taylor St., Phcenix, State chairman of 
Press and Publicity. 


CONNECTICUT 


Over 300 GUESTS AT BRILLIANT DINNER TO 
Mark NATIONAL Concress BIRTHDAY 


“The mothers, God bless them,” while 
said ages ago, was the spirit that pervaded 
the banquet hall at Hotel Taft last even- 
ing, when the New Haven Mothers’ Club 
observed the fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the National Congress of 
Mothers which -falls on February seven- 
teenth. About three hundred guests were 
present and preceding the banquet a re- 
ception was held in the promenade foyer 
where the guests were received by Mrs. 
Frances Sheldon Bolton, president of the 
New Haven Mothers’ club; Mrs. B. L. 
Mott, state president; Mr. D. O. Mears of 
Boston, vice-president of .the National 
Congress of Mothers; and Dr. Thomas 
R. Slicer, D.D., of New York. 

Receiving throughout the room were Mrs. 
Edward I. Atwater, Mrs. George W. 
Lewis, Mrs. W. T. Barnum and Mrs. 
Arthur Woodruff. 


GOVERNOR BALDWIN 


“T have been asked by your president 
to say a few words on how the State of 
Connecticut has helped mothers. 

“ A much more important thing seems 
to me to be, how have mothers helped the 
State of Connecticut, and how best can 
they help her? And my answer to that 
would be that the most influential class in 
any American State is that of the mothers. 

“They impress themselves on’ their 
children, and their children are to be the 
rulers in the next generation. 

“Not many men distinguish themselves 


among their fellows, who have not had dis- 
tinguished mothers. And I use ‘dis- 
tinguished’ in its true sense: not as char- 
acterizing some person who has risen to 
high position in politics, or art, or society, 
but one who, as compared with women, 
generally, has more strong and marked 
qualities of mental or moral excellence. 

“ Everybody can be a builder in his own 
generation. A mother is a builder in two 
generations. She can do her duty by her 
own. She can do more than her duty by 
the next generation, through her influence 
on her children. 

“Woman has now a larger field open 
to her than was the case 50 or 100 years 
ago. She can go out into the business 
arena and contend with man, on ual 
terms. Stenography, and _ typewriting, 
telegraphy and the telephone, and delicate 
machinery of many kinds, have placed 
new lines of business before her. But her 
main life and work is, and must always 
be, in the home. There she is a per- 
petual school-mistress, though a_ school- 
mistress incognito. They say that no les- 
sons are learned so well as those that 
are taken in unconsciously, in the ordinary 
course of daily life. Those are the les- 
sons the mothers teach to their children 
at home. No one else can teach them 
half so well. No one else can bring 
half the interest and sympathy to the 
task. No one else can understand quite 
so well the nature and individuality of 
the child to be taught. 

“As I look back on my boyhood, | 
wonder that I did not run oftener to 
my father when I had a question to ask 
or help to seek. I know, now, how a 
father feels, and how glad the busiest 
of them is to find time for an intimate 
talk with a little son or daughter. But 
few sons or daughters have any fear but 
that mother will be ready to talk things 
over with them. ' 

“Some of the pleasantest recollections 
of my school and college days are ot 
reading my compositions over to my) 
mother and getting her friendly criticisms, 
before they got as far as the class-room; 
and of her reading aloud to me from. the 
great masters of style, like Macaulay and 
Scott and Thackeray. 

“T would say.then to this club and to 
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ill the mothers whom my words may reach 
within the borders of the State: ‘Con- 
necticut holds you responsible for her good 
government in the coming generation. You 
hold the kev to a golden future. As your 
children are inspired by you with rever- 
ence for all things lovely and of good 
report, with the enthusiasm of patriotism 
and devotion, so will they serve the State, 
as men and women, and so will you 
discharge your high duty to the trust 
that God and nature have imposed upon 
you in the gift of motherhood.’ ” 

Prof. E. Hershey Sneath spoke on what 
Yale has done for the mothers, and in part 
he said: 

‘There are few things that lie closer 
to a mother’s heart than the education 
of her son. And that part of his educa- 
tion which relates to the years of middle 
adolescence fills her with special concern, 
not only because of the vital significance 
of this period of the youth’s unfolding, 
but because, in many instances, it is then 
that he quits his home with its sacred in- 
fluences which act as immediate moral and 
spiritual inspirations and restraints. 

“In view of the important interests at 
stake, the mother feels, and rightly feels, 
that it is of the utmost significance that 
the boy at this time of his life be thrown 
in the proper atmosphere. 

“To be helpful in the best development 
of the boy a college should furnish a 
thoroughly democratic atmosphere. There 
is hardly anything that is more repressing, 
more discouraging, more destructive of 
ambition and earnest effort to a youth 
than to realize that he is in a place where 
genuine merit counts for little; where 
special privilege, family prestige, social pull 
and the like determine his standing with 
his fellows. 

“Now Yale has throughout her two 
hundred years and more furnished just 
such a college to the mothers of the 
country. Their sons have gathered here 
from all sections to find themselves in 
a democratic atmosphere—an atmosphere 
in which men stand on equal ground; an 
atmosphere in which distinction lies open to 
all that come; in which wealth and social 
prestige are in less esteem than talents, 
worth, and prosperous industry. Ask any of 
our students what counts here and you will 

get the answer from rich and poor alike 
that merit counts and that merit is esti- 
mated in terms of service. ; 

“But another concern of the mother in 
the education of her son, related to the 

ne of which I have just spoken, is the 
ethical and spiritual atmosrhere in which 
e Js to live four years or more. 

‘Now, here again Yale has rendered 
ind still renders a genuine service to the 
nothers of the country. Let anyone care- 
illy investigate moral and religious con- 
litions here and he will find that a whole- 
me ethical tone prevails. There are, of 


course, evil influences here as elsewhere, 
and all students are not saints. But the 
average youth here is a right-minded youth. 
He places the emphasis on things that are 
worthy. The bibulous and _ sensualistic 
youth is below par. He is not the real 
leader of the student body. The very fact 
that the Y. M. C. A. numbers fully half 
of the student membership of the uni- 
versity shows that a healthful idealism 
prevails in our academic circles. 

“The same thing is true in the class 
rooms. 

“And if further evidence were needed 
to prove that this ethical spirit of service 
is just as much alive to-day among the 
sons of Yale as in the years that are gone, 
we have only to point to the loyal and 
unselfish service which the able, dignified 
and devoted governor of this common- 
wealth is’ rendering to its citizens to-day. 
And what is true of these sons of Yale in 
high positions is true of thousands of 
others in humbler walks of life, who have 
gone out from these halls in which both 
by precept and example, by tradition and 
spirit, they have learned the great law of 
social interaction—the fundamental law of 
service. And no mother can over-estimate 
the privilege that is hers to place her son 
in an atmosphere charged with a_ spirit 
of service to God and to the State.” 

Mayor Rice responded to the toast 
“What has New Haven done for its 
Mothers? ” 

The State organizer, Mrs. Macdonald, 
upon request of the Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. Tinker, addressed the Prin- 
cipals Club in Waterbury, at 2 P.M., and at 
4 P.M. a special meeting of the 350 teachers 
was called by Mr. Tinker at the High 
School Assembly Hall, addressed by the 
organizer. Interest in her remarks was 
evident on all sides, and the public edu- 
cators paid the tribute of close attention. 

In the evening of the same day, Mrs. B. 
S. Mott, president of the Connecticut Con- 
gress of Mothers, addressed the parents 
and teachers of the Mulcaly School Asso- 
ciation. 

The superintendent of schools is anxious 
there should be a parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion in every school in Waterbury. The 
press of Waterbury have given much space, 
and others assisted very materially in 
s*reading the work. 

Miss Tennie O’Neil, principal of the 
Mulcaly School, is also president of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association in that school 
which affiliated with the C. C. M. and the 
W. C. M. about three years ago. 

She has given much time and work, not 
only to her own club, but in interesting 
other educators to form such associa- 
tions in their schools, and making it possi- 
ble to have the organizer and president of 
the C. C. M. address many audiences upon 
the work in Waterbury. Assembly Halls 
are much needed in the city. 
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_ The Town Plot School Club, organized 
in September, has already raised about 
$100 towards an Assembly Hall for their 
school, and it is hoped that other taxpay- 
ers seeing the interest of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, of which there are 
now four, will arouse themselves to see 
the need of some of the good things the 
educators are trying to get for the children. 

Miss Susan O’Neil, a lawyer in Water- 
bury, has been made the chairman of the 
Juvenile Court Committee in the C. C. M. 
She framed a bill for a State-wide Juven- 
ile Court law at the last Legislature, which 
was killed, but she hopes to educate pub- 
lic opinion by lecturing upon the subject, 
and through a working committee, that 
when the next Legislature sits such a bill 
will not be turned down. 

Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald are also inter- 
ested, and have already spoken ‘upon the 
subject in several parts of the State, and 
will be glad to do so in towns not familiar 
with the subject. When one-fourth of all 
the cases brought before the Superior 
Courts of our State are minors, it is time 
citizens should bestir themselves, and 
awake to the pressing need of juvenile 
courts and better legislation for our youth. 


DELAWARE 


The interest in the work of the Mothers’ 
Congress is growing steadily in Delaware. 

A very helpful executive meeting was 
held in Dover, February 19, to discuss 
plans for work for the present year. The 
president, Mrs. George W. Marshall, in her 
opening address, spoke of the anniversary 
of Founders’ Day. 

The chairman of Domestic Science is 
endeavoring to have sewing and cooking 
introduced in all the schools. Wilmington 
is the only one at present that teaches 
sewing, but Milford is arranging to have 
it introduced in its schools. 

The Wilmington Mothers’ Circle of Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church is the only asso- 
ciation of the Delaware Branch that is 
composed only of mothers, all the other 
associations are composed of parents and 
teachers. This association is very much 
alive and is doing much active work. They 
have had many instructive lectures, educa- 
tional days, days for amusement, demon- 
strations as to how to care for the sick by a 
trained nurse, also domestic science demon- 
strations. 

Our president urged that the Mothers’ 
Congress, the Federation, and W. C. T. U. 
work to together in all lines pertaining to 
child-welfare, the home, and the school. 
A general discussion followed as to how 
this could be done. 

Mrs. Holmes, chairman of CHiLp-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE, spoke of the splendid 
articles contained in it and great help de- 
rived from reading it. She also read an 


article. Several persons subscribed for it 
at the close of the meeting. 

The Lewes association is collecting 
money to improve the school building and 
have already had one room painted. 

Mrs. Allen Jones, chairman of Child 
Hygiene, is especially interested in the 
care of milk for babies and the care of 
children’s teeth. She is very anxious that 
a dentist shall periodically examine all 
school children’s teeth. 

Milford is doing splendid work; with 
an active president and the State presi- 
dent too, they are accomplishing many 
things. Some of the rest of us wish we 
were fortunate enough to have Mrs. 
Marshall reside in our town. They have 
formed a boys’ guild under the direction 
of one of the ministers of the town, which 
is making many beautiful articles in wood, 
clay, and bookbinding. The Boy Scouts 
are being organized, a Road Patrol is soon 
to be formed, sewing is soon to be taught, 
and agriculture is being introduced. 

The president distributed literature ex- 
plaining how to form Pick and Shovel 
Societies and Boys’ Road Patrol. 

Mrs. Maul and Mrs. Mustard were 
elected delegates to the National Conven- 
tion in St. Louis, March 20-26. Miss 
Julia Virden and Mrs. Ferguson were 
elected as alternates, 

The Mothers’ Congress accepted the in- 
vitation of the Dover Century Club to 
give the program for the club March 27. 
Mrs. Marshall was made chairman of the 
program committee. 

The president announced an all day con- 
vention in Milford some time in October. 

The members of the board who reside in 
Dover served luncheon at twelve o'clock 
in the dining-room of the Century Club 
building. 

February 13, Milford celebrated as Rally 
Day. Rev. Howard Quigg gave a very 
interesting address on child-welfare. Mrs. 
Marshall told why we celebrate Febru- 
ary 29 as Founders’ Day. Mrs. Robert 
E. Lewis, president of Dover Parent- 
Teacher Association, was present and gave 
a few words of greeting from Dover, an 
account of work it is trying to do along 
all lines pertaining to the welfare of the 
child. They also had a musical program. 
The following delegates were elected to 
attend the National Convention, Mrs. 
Carmean and Mrs. Vinyard; alternates, 
Dr. Phelps and Mrs, Mahan. 

February 29, Dover celebrated Founders’ 
Day. The program was very interesting 
and consisted of vocal and piano solos 
and instrumental duets, articles read by 
some of the teachers on Founders’ Day, 
The Child and the Parent’s Obligation to 
the Child. The latter subject was dis- 
cussed by several mothers and many good 
points advanced. 

Our association was invited to attend 
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the Child-Welfare program to be given in 
the Dover Century Club, March 27, by 
the Mothers’ Congress. 

The delegates elected to attend the 
National Convention in St. Louis are Mrs. 
John J. Morris, Jr.. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Lewis; alternates Miss Elizabeth Hutton 
and Miss Josephine Bateman. 

At the close of the meeting we enjoyed 
a social hour and cup of tea. 


IDAHO 


Idaho has elected as officers of the State 
Congress Mrs. E. D. Nichols, 13th and 
State St, Boise; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
B. D. Carper, Star; Mrs. J. G. Brecken- 
ridge, Holcombe; Mrs. L. A. Garver, 
Boise; secretaries, Mrs. J. W. Palmer, 
Star; Mrs. J. K. Dickie, Boise; treasurer, 
Mrs. M. B. Miller, Keiffer,. 

The State meeting of the Idaho Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions met in Boise, January 13. Although 
the weather and the roads were dreadful, 
there was a good attendance, splendid re- 
ports, and a great deal of interest. The 
addresses by three teachers in city schools 
were very helpful. 

Six new circles have been formed this 
year. The City Circles of Boise held a 
meeting in honor on Child-Welfare Day 
and opened the Child-Welfare campaign. 


Some of the resolutions passed were: 

That the Idaho Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations continue their 
organized effort as parent and teacher in 
building the structure for better home en- 
vironment and a higher standard of citizen- 
ship for the youth of Idaho, which means 
their development physically, mentally, and 
morally into God’s ideal of true manhood 
and womanhood. 

Resolved: That we deplore and con- 
demn the variety of evil influences under 
the guise of recreation that makes the 
social environment of the young people of 
our State. 

Resolved: That we urge every circle to 
wage earnest campaign against these in- 
stitutions and make, when practicable the 


‘school-house the social centre where par- 


ent and teacher shall meet on common 
ground to promote objects set forth. 

Resolved: That we co-operate in every 
way with the Juvenile Courts of our re- 
spective districts in their efforts to sup- 
press evil, enforce law, and prevent youth- 
ful indiscretions and crimes. 

Resolved: That we express our appre- 
ciation of the efficient efforts of this court 
in our capitol city and the uplifting in- 
fluence and support given our work by 
our present Juvenile Judge and probation 
otucers. 

-esolved: That we emphasize the im- 


portance of the enforcement of the scien- 
tific temperance instruction law through- 
out the public schools of the State, and 
recommend a publicity campaign: for the 
teaching of sex hygiene in the public 
schools, 

Resolved: That we endorse the move- 
ment to secure legislation providing 
medical inspection in the public schools, 
and that the Mothers’ Congress advocate 
at the next regular session of the Legis- 
lature the passage of a stringent measure 
relating to the ‘obtaining of a marriage 
license, barring from the marital relations 
persons mentally or physically unfit for 
such relation. 

Resolved: That we appreciate the work 
of our public benefactors, the teachers in 
our State and public schools, and to Super- 
intendent Meek and Professor Rose for 
courtesies extended at the High School 
building, and to the special teachers of 
Boise who have so graciously responded 
to every invitation to forward our work. 


Mrs. T. C. HoL_itrncsHeap. 

Mrs. Ray D. Husparp, 

Mrs. B. B. Corttss, 
Committee. 


A Parent-Teachers’ Association has 
been formed, to be known as the Barber 
Booster Club. 

The plan for study is as follows: 

1. The evils of fear in the child: its 
cure and prevention—October. 

2. How to keep the child healthy in 
school—November. 

3. Play and play grounds—December. 

4. Dress and the lunch basket—January. 

5. Co-operation between home _ and 
school—February. 

6. (a) Education of girls as future wives 
and mothers; (6) education of boys as 
future husbands and fathers—March. 

7. (a) Punishment vs. discipline; (b) 
the relation of physical punishment to 
moral infraction—April. 

8. (a) Parents’ responsibility in heredity ; 
(b) ungoverned tempers—Mav. 

In addition to these discussions, the club 
will read: “ Checking the Waste,” by Mary 
H. Gregory, and “The Mind Building of 
a Child,” by William Atkinson. Also 
“ Burbank’s Training of the Human Plant.” 


Mrs. Rose BEcHTEL, 
President, Barberton, Idaho. 

Mrs. CLARA Myers, 
Secretary. 


OREGON 


Governor West has appointed Mrs. R. H. 
Tate to represent Oregon on the Com- 
mittee of Hygiene and Demography. Mrs, 
C. J. Smith will be chairman of Widow’s 
Pension Bill, and will endeavor to have 
the law enacted in Oregon. Salem is be- 
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coming active in the Congress work. The 
Oregon Development League is co-operat- 


ing most earnestly with the Congress of 
Mothers. 


TEXAS 


In response to the request of the National 
Child-Welfare Campaign Committee a 
Child-Welfare Conference was held in 
San Antonio, Texas, on Founders’ Day, 
February 17, under the auspices of the 
San Antonio Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Mrs. Ross 
W. Davis, the president, presided. Invita- 
tions had been sent to educators, social 
workers, patriotic societies and all organi- 
zations interested in or engaged in some 
phase of child-welfare work and through 
the press notices the public was extended 
a welcome. Over 225 men and women 
were in attendance. Every speaker was 
limited in order that the following topics 
might be presented : 

“What the San Antonio Board of 
Health is Doing to Protect the Health of 
the City’s Children,’ Dr. S. Burg, city 
physician; “The Advantage of Pure 
Milk—Why and How to Secure Pure 
Milk Stations,’ Dr. M. A. Forbes, Head 
of the Children’s Department of the Free 
Clinic and Free Dispensary; “The 
Necessity for Definite Instruction in Social 
Hygiene,” Dr. Malone Duggan, President, 
Texas State Society of Social Hygiene and 
chairman of the Child-Hygiene Committee 
of the Texas Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations ; “ The Work- 
ing Child in its Relationship to Compulsory 
School Attendance and the Texas Child- 
Labor Laws,” William L. Heefgen, Presi- 
dent State Federation of Labor; “ Influ- 
ence of the Primary Teacher,” Don A. 
Bliss, member of the Board of Education; 
“The Relation between the Kindergartner 
and the Primary Teacher,” Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, Principal, Chicago Kindergarten 
College; “The Texas Juvenile Court and 
Probation System,” Judge S. J. Brooks; 
“The Playground as a Preventive of Ju- 
venile Crime,” Mrs. Belle Dilgarde, founder 
of the San Antonio Playground Move- 
ment; “ Problems Which Confront the 
Social Worker in Dealing with Children,” 
Mrs. Sadie Haley, of the San Antonio 
Associated Charities. 

So much interest was. aroused by this 
first conference that others will follow for 
the purpose of taking a more compre- 
hensive and more detailed survey of con- 
ditions affecting child-life in San Antonio 
in order that there may be a unification 
and concentration of effort on the part 
of all individuals and organizations who 
are active in preventive or instructive work 
in behalf of childhood. The result will be 
more effective work at a less expenditure 
of time, strength and money. 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs. E. E. Beach, acting State president, 
will speak at the County Superintendents’ 
Convention in April. The school men_are 
interested in the work of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress and will help push it. 

This means much, for the childhood in 
the mill towns is sadly neglected and the 
organization of parent’s associations will do 
good. We are glad to feel that we are 
really a part of this great work for the 
betterment of our children and our neigh- 
bor’s children. 

That the responsibility of brotherly love 
cannot be escaped, and that efforts must 
be made to look after the welfare of all 
the children was the spirit manifested at 
the first meeting of the San Antonio Child- 
Welfare conference yesterday afternoon at 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall in the Crockett 
Hotel. 

This conference is the first of a series 
that is to be held in this city with the 
intention of understanding conditions that 
surround child life here and making definite 
plans for work. The conference was given 
under the auspices of the San Antonio 
Congress of Mothers. Delegates were 
present from all the mothers’ clubs and 
other clubs interested in child-welfare 
work. 

Work of Board of Health—Dr. Burg, 
city physician, was the first speaker and 
told what the San Antonio board of health 
is doing to protect the health of the city’s 
children, in educating the ignorant in the 
care for the young, in inspectig the city 
milk supply and in caring for the sick. 

f we can solve this question of the 
welfare of the children every other ques- 
tion will solve itself. It is the great prob- 
lem,” said Judge S. J. Brooks, who spoke 
on the dependent, neglected and delinquent 
child. “It is the parent’s right to bring 
up his child, but no parent has the right to 
bring up a child in ignorance, crime and 
shame. Here the law must step in. Public 
conscience along these lines is responsible 
for the existence of juvenile courts and 
laws for the protection of children, not to 
supplant the home but to supplement it.” 

Judge Brooks here gave an outline of 
the Texas laws in regard to dependent, 
neglected or delinquent children, and said 
that these were model laws, but were made 
useless and ineffective by a clause at the 
end, which is, “ Provided that no expense 
for this act be borne by the State.” 

“As it now stands in Texas to-day, a 
child has to be branded a criminal before 
the State will spend a dollar in his reform- 
ation, and has to be a convicted criminal 
before he can be taken into the State school 
for the training of juveniles. So it will 
be seen that our laws in regard to juvenile 
delinquency are dead letters and have to 
have breathed into them the breath of 
life.” 
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Needs of Juvenile Work.—Some needs 
of the juvenile work, said Judge Brooks, 
are a detention home for children of that 
class, publicly supported, paid probation 
officers, laws for compulsory education, 
for no parent has the right to bring up a 
child in ignorance, and effective abandon- 
ment laws. He said that it was only 
through a strong public sentiment demand- 
ing these things that they could be ob- 
tained. “And I know of no better agent 
for work of this kind than a congress of 
earnest mothers.” 


The Governor of Washington to the 
State president shows his interest in hav- 
ing one day set apart as Child-Welfare 
Day. f 
State of Washington; Office of Governor, 

Olmypia. 
February 5, 1912. 
Mrs. C. E. Beach, Acting President, Wash- 
ington Congress of Mothers, Olympia. 
Dear Madam: 

I am heartily in sympathy with the work 

of your association and gladly endorse the 
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idea of designating a particular date as 
Child-Welfare Day. I trust the day you 
name will be generally observed throuwgh- 
out the State, and that its observance will 
result in creating greater interest in the 
subjects of education, moral training, re- 
ligious instruction, and character building 
as relates to children. 

Any effort designed to give impetus to 
the child-welfare movement is worth the 
most earnest support of every citizen. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully yours, 


M. E. Hay, 
Governor. 


This letter was sent to every newspaper 
in the State. Mr. H. B. Dewey, State 
superintendent of public instruction, also 
sent a letter to every county superintendent 
sevens the observance of Child-Welfare 

ay. 
The State Congress will meet in May. 
We earnestly join with our sister State, 
Oregon, in urging that the National Con- 
gress of Mothers meet in Portland. 
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Mothers Are Praising These Books 


By DR. E. B. LOWRY 


HESE are the only books on sexual hygiene 
which have received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the leading medical, educational and 

religious authorities of today, who declare they 
are the first books to meet the standards and re- 


quirements of the present great world-movement 
for sex education. 


CONFIDENCES 


Talks with a Young Girl Concerning Herself 


‘*Confidences’’ is carefully written and should be given to every 
young girl.—American Motherhood. 


It will prove a boon to all mothers.— Vomen’s Era. 
The author’s tribute to motherhood is a masterpiece. 


—Chicago Inter- Ocean, 
Price 50 cts.; by mail, 55 cts. 


TRUTHS 


Talks With a Boy Concerning Himself 


Many a mother will be glad that such a book is within the reach of 
her child.—Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


It is becoming more and more recognized that instruction in sexual 
hygiene is a necessary part of the education of every boy and girl, and 
this book helps to solve the problems. We recommend it to parents. 


—Chicago Medical Recorder. 
Price 50 cts.; by mail, 55 cts. 


HERSELF 


Talks With Women Concerning Themselves 


‘* Herself’’ is superior to all books on its subject.— Zhe Jndependent. 


It stands alone in the literature of the subject and.I am losing no 
opportunity to commend it.— Zhe Rev. Lyman P. Powell. 


Well written, skilful and conscientious.—JAMargaret E. Sangster. 


A book of vast importance to every woman.— Woman’ s Home Missions. 
Price $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 

















For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid by the publishers 
FORBES & CO., 443 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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E invite the opening of 





: Savings Fund Accounts 
by parents for their little folks. 
An account opened for $5 and 
added to at the rate of $5 a 
month will yield at the end of 
: five years $323.46 





OWLAND COMLY 
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WILLIAM BRADWAY 
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“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
fhooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
xist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, mak- 
g breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes 
le sore throat and stops the cough. 





Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting both 


S a curative and preventive in contagious 
Iseases 
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It isa boon to sufferers from Asthma. 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
ears of successful use. 


For Sale by All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


) Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, of 


Dur drugzis t or from us, roc. in stamps. 











HE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming- -Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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Milk Co. 
New York 
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THE GENUINE BEARS 
THIS SIGNATURE 


WHY COMFORT POWDER IS BEST. 


First: Because it is entirely different from ordinary talcum and dusting powders. inasmuch 
as it is a distinct specific for skin affections. While it is unquestionably the best toilet and nursery 
powder in the world, its medicinal qualities place it in a class by itself. 


Second: Because it is a scientific preparation originated by an expert chemist and skin spec- 
ialist whose one object was to produce a powder containing antiseptic, astiingent and disinfecting 
qualities, bland in application, yet more potent in soothing, healing and preserving the skin 
than any yet known. In evidence of his success the refined families and best physicians in New 
England, where it is best known, for years have used no other. 


Third: As a baby powder it has no equal because it has power 
to control the stubborn skin affections with which many suffer. 
Thousands of cases of scalding and eczema have been quickly relieved 
by Comfort Powder when all other powders and ointments only 
aggravated. Most powdersare highly perfumed and therefore irritat- 
ing to baby’s delicate skin—Comfort Powder is neither. Try it for 

Chafing, Itching, Roughness, Redness and Eruptions, Nettle- 
Rash, Prickly Heat, Infant Eczema and Scalding, After Bath- 
ing, Offensive Perspiration, Sunburn, Accidental Burns, Cuts, 
Insect Bites; a Specific for Bed Sores and other Sick Room 
uses, or any Skin Affection of Infants, Children and Adults. 


FOR SALE AT TOILET AND DRUG STORES, 25 Cents a Box, or by Mail, 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 





